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THE UNSATISFACTORY phases of prize contests have 
been subject to comment in these pages from time 
to time. There have been widely advertised con- 
tests, in which the judges exercised their preroga- 
tive of failing to award the prizes, after stimulating 
thousands to the effort of striving for them. There 
have been contests in which the prizes were awarded 
according to geography rather than merit. In con- 
nection with a widely advertised story contest, it 
has been claimed that the winning manuscript was 
already in the vaults of the publishers before the 
contest was announced. In fact, so unsavory an 
aroma has developed around the whole subject of 
prize contests, that we almost wonder at the temer- 
ity of reputable concerns in employing this method 
of promotion. 

The above reflections are prompted by a well 
authenticated communication from Winthrop Park- 
hurst of New York City, which is published else- 
where in this issue. 

In order to avoid doing an injustice, through 
publishing only one side of the question, THE 
AvutuHor & JouRNALIST wrote to Simon & Schuster 
and The Forum, laying Mr. Parkhurst’s charges 
before them and asking for such denial or explana- 
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tion as might be forthcoming. Their response 
also is published. Legally, it is probable that the 
publishers have been within their rights. Nor do 
we question their honesty of intent. It would no 
doubt be difficult for Mr. Parkhurst or any other 
contestant to secure actual damages, even if laxity 
were proved in the conduct of the contest, since 
to do so, the contestant would have to show con- 
clusively that his manuscript would have been 
awarded the prize except for such laxity—an ob- 
viously difficult claim to substantiate. 

We prefer to let the letters speak for themselves, 
lor our own part, however, we feel that the ex- 
tension of a contest for so long a period as a 
year imposes a hardship on contestants who labored 
to complete their manuscripts before the original 
closing date. Moreover, Mr. Parkhurst’s specific 
charge that the contest has not been anonymously 
conducted, as provided by the rules, does not seem 
to have been clearly answered. 

The general conclusion to be drawn, at least, is 
that dissatisfaction seems to be an inevitable ac- 
companiment of contests. 

The last-minute information that Hendrick van 
Loon, one of the judges in the contest, had no 
knowledge of his connection with it, and never saw 
any of the manuscripts submitted therein, is an un- 
deniably peculiar development. 


AN IMPORTANT LESSON that always crops out when 
a highly successful writer lets down the bars and 
tells “how” he did it, is that success did not come 
to him because he was more talented than the 
average. Edward Mott Woolley, who gives an in- 
sight into his writing methods in this issue, had 
his early struggles, as the article clearly reveals. 
But he succeeded because he was willing to go to 
a lot more trouble and pains than the majority 
deem necessary, in order to make his work suff- 
ciently authentic and valuable for the big maga- 
zines. The enormous detail of his filing system 
alone is an effort well beyond the ambition of 
most literary aspirants in his or any other field. 


The Nobel Prize for literature for 1928 was 
awarded to Sigrid Undset, Scandinavian novelist. 
The 1927 award, held over until this year, was 
awarded to.Henri Bergson, French philosopher. 

The prize this year amounts to $42,000. The en- 
tire amount is to be devoted by Sigrid Undset to 
charity. 


The suit of Wayne Damron, who sued Edna 
Ferber as author, and Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany as publishers, of “Show Boat,” for $25,000 
damages and an injunction, because his name was 
used for one of the minor characters in the novel 
was recently decided in favor of the defendants. 


Vachel Lindsey has been announced as winner of 
the honor award of $500 for the best poem pub- 
lished in Poetry during the past twelve months. 
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THE writing of 
special articles 
offers a profitable 
field for the aver- 
age writer on 
three conditions 
only. He must be 
industrious, must 
get his work or- 
dered, and must 
keep his writing 
costs down to a 
reasonable per- 
centage of the 
price he receives. 

For many years 
Ifloundered 
along without regard for these fundamentals. 
Then I came to the point where the road 
divided—either I must quit my chosen call- 
ing or make my work pay a decent living. 
Ichose the latter. 

The subject of ordered articles must be 
left for a future article, for the present nar- 
rative is to concentrate on writing costs. It 
was back in Chicago, many years ago, that 
[resolved upon these revolutionary changes 
i my methods, and Mrs. Woolley and I 
were firm in this purpose. Reduced to ex- 
tremities through a writing slavery, we set 
aside one more year in which to accomplish 
emancipation. If that were to fail, then my 
resolve was fixed to abandon writing and 
eek a vocation affording a fair income. 

Lest this may seem a pessimistic approach 
to the subject, let me anticipate briefly. 
Since those dismal days I have written many 
hundreds of articles that have gone into the 
magazines, and have produced a dozen 
books. Except for the drastic changes in 
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ily writing operations, the game would have 
ten me. It is impossible to win in any 
bursuit unless one receives reasonable pay 
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and keeps his own costs within rigid limita- 
tions. 

Going back over my faded old records 
and correspondence of those Chicago years, 
I find many evidences of tremendously pro- 
hibitive writing costs. One horrible example 
will illumine my theme. Since then, of 
course, I have dealt with many magazines 
to whom these allusions would not apply. 

In those days I was in the habit of going 
to New York, at my own expense, to secure 
material. New York was always a fertile 
field for magazine stuff, and after I wrote 
my articles I shot them around from editor 
to editor until the manuscripts either wore 
out or were accepted. I want to tell you 
about one of these trips to New York. 

I had conceived an idea for a set of per- 
sonality articles—and this subject I had 
broached to a number of editors, only one 
of whom had risen at all to the bait. He 
liked the idea, but was wary, observing that 
he would read the manuscripts with pleas- 
ure. Yet on this slim market I traveled a 
thousand miles to the metropolis. The fare 
in those days was $20, with $5 for a Pull- 
man berth—this latter a luxury easily dis- 
pensed with by a struggling writer. 


SPENT three weeks in New York, two 

of which were devoted to gathering the 
bare material for five articles, to run 3000 
words each. The third week was wasted 
in trying to crack some very hard story-nuts, 
handed to me by another editor when I 
called in an effort to get an order for my 
personality stuff. He didn’t want that, but 
if I could get these other stories—well, he 
would read them with pleasure. No, he 
wouldn’t promise to buy them, although the 
idea was his own. 

I gave them up at the end of the week, 
and went home. The trip had cost me a 
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hundred dollars or more. Ultimately I sold 
the five articles, after rewriting them to suit 
the editor, for a total of $150. My net re- 
sult, therefore, was fifty dollars for my time. 
No, not the net result. The writer pays all 
the overhead—a place to work, the furnish- 
ings, typewriter and its upkeep, typist, heat 
and light, stationery, carbon paper, postage, 
paste, pencils, endless correspondence—good 
Lord, what fools we writers can be! 

It was this sort of thing that brought us, 
my wife and I and our small girl, to the 
situation I have related in my book, “Free- 
Lancing For Forty Magazines.” I lacked 
space in that book for the matters I am tak- 
ing up here. 


FTER we moved to New York and I 
had set about retrieving my fortunes 
and getting my work ordered, I planned my 
moves with direct reference to my cost of 
writing. 

No longer did I seek or accept orders 
where my indicated cost bore the threat of 
being excessive. Moreover, I ferreted out 
methods of getting special-article material 
for certain types of stories without the sac- 
rifice of vast personal time and unreckoned 
expense. 

To balance up the burden of high-cost 
articles I sought and obtained orders for 
work amenable to correspondence, and espe- 
cially to questionnaires. 

I had done an article for The Saturday 
Evening Post called “The People Who Live 
In New York,” requiring a rather high out- 
lay of time on personal investigations, so 
I did a companion article, published in the 
Post as “Small Town Homes,” the material 
for which came almost wholly through the 
mails. This will serve here as an example 
of the questionnaire method. 

This questionnaire was a long one, but I 
divided it into three parts as a matter of 
reader psychology. I have found it better 
to break up a long document of this sort, 
devoting not more than one page to each 
part, with liberal spacing. 

In this case, each page bore my name and 
address at the upper left-hand corner, with 
the name of the town to which it was going 
typed at the upper right-hand corner. Then 
a little lower down but across the top of 
the page, in capitals, was the master-ques- 
tion: 

Will you kindly supply the following informa- 
tion as it applies to your own town? 
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This method gave each page the appear. 


ance of a separate list of questions, instea} 


of a single over-long list. In this sort ¢ 
work, however, I always believed in que: 
tions enough to secure the information | 
wanted. Questions cannot be involved, anj 
care should be used in most cases not ti 
combine two or more questions. 

For that particular article the question; 
all numbered, were these: 

About what is the rental for an average 6-roon 
house? Eight rooms?« What kind of heating ap- 
paratus is used in these houses? Is it difficult t 
secure vacant houses? Are there any apartments 
in your community, and if so, about what is the 
monthly rental per room? Do tenants supply their 
own heat? Are apartments hard to secure? Ar 
they in regular apartment buildings or over stores’ 
Have rents decreased since the war? Population 
of your town? Can you furnish any information, 
aside from rentals, on the cost of living in you 
community as compared with the cost of living in 
large cities? 

Page two contained the following ques- 
tions, with the numbering beginning at ow 
again: 

Approximate cost of building a 6-room frame 
house of the middle-class type, suitable as a home 
for the family of a small merchant, salesman, ot 
persons of this type? About how much more 
would be the cost per room for larger houses oi 
the same type? Does this include plumbing for 
gas, running water and sewer? Can you furnish 
few instances of old houses that have sold within 
the year, with price? Has your town any apatt- 
ment houses? If so, will you please say wht 
prices they command, with number of apartments, 
and what rentals they return to the owners—i- 
cluding the owner’s flat if he is an occupant of the 
building? Do you consider the ownership of such 
apartment buildings a good investment for a mat 
who desires to occupy one of the apartments him- 
self? What are some typical prices of business 
frontage in the best part of your retail district: 
What rentals do stores bring per square foot 0! 
floor space? Will you tell me one or more it 
stances of factory real estate values, and also 
rentals for factory property per, square foot 0! 
factory floor space? What wages do housemaids 
command, with food and lodging? 


Page three ran: 


Will you kindly give approximately the average 
salary per week paid by employers in your tow! 
for the following occupations: Store salesmen: 
Saleswomen? General bank clerks? Bank tellers: 
Bank cashiers? Clerks in factories generally: 
Stenographers—male? | Female? Secondary fac- 
tory executives? Higher factory executives? Day 
wages or piece-work compensation of the follow- 
ing: Carpenters? Masons? Plumbers? Truck 
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Skilled machinists? Machine tenders? 

All things considered, do you believe 
4 man can live more comfortably and save more 
money in towns similar to yours than he can in a 
large city? Any additional facts on your commun- 
ity, bearing on the argument that the smaller city 
or town is more conducive to the general welfare, 
will be appreciated. 

These questionnaires were typed on thin 
paper, with sharp, clear carbons. Together 
with a personally-signed but filled-in letter 
—done on an automatic typewriter—each 
croup of questionnaires was sent to a cham- 
her of commerce or similar organization. 
Hundreds of towns were thus covered. 

The result was excellent, so that I had 
abundance of material. Many of the re- 
lies were supplemented by personal letters 
—often two or three typed pages. 

I have found by repeated experiments 
that the phrasing of my own letters, sent 
with questionnaires, has a good deal to do 
with returns. And wherever I can truth- 
fully point out that the information I seek 
will be of benefit perhaps to millions of 
readers, I do so. This helps immensely. 
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THs questionnaire method and _ its 

adaptations have endless possibilities in 
magazine work, and I have used it in scores 
of instances. The most extensive use I ever 
made of this procedure was the gathering of 
material for a newspaper syndicate feature 
alled “The Romance of Small Business,” 
which ran in newspapers every day for a 
year and a half. 

Frequently I have adapted the use of the 
uestionnaire to personal interviews and in- 
vestigations. The securing of magazine ma- 
trial may be speeded up in this way, and 
the quality of the material much improved. 
Where individuals are sources of the infor- 
mation required, I find them more persuad- 
dle when my questions are concisely typed 
aid laid before them. 

_In this method I take the answers myself 
pencil on separate paper, and often I ac- 
omplish as much in a single call of this 
wrt as I did formerly, using the old hap- 
‘ward form of questioning, in several days. 
incases where the interview is interrupted 
it broken off prematurely, the typed ques- 
‘ons are usually answered subsequently by 
val. Moreover, definite inquiries in type 
ways serve to keep the subject’s mind 
there T want it, or to bring it back when 
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"strays away. 
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There are numerous angles of the ques- 
tionnaire method, but I leave it and touch 
upon other ways I have found to cut my 
article cost. 

My magazine work has dealt with a broad 
variety of subjects, and for a long time I 
was slowed down and harried by the lack 
of terminology and the want of bits of ex- 
act information of a thousand sorts. My 
working time had come to be worth more 
money than I ever dreamed, and to waste 
days upon seemingly insignificant details 
was costly. Yet this sort of details almost 
always helped keep an article from getting 
“thin.” 

For instance, I needed a reference to for- 
ests, but because the terminology was not 
at hand a delay ensued. I discovered, how- 
ever, that the government issued numerous 
documents on this subject, replete with facts 
and vernacular; and all of these booklets I 
secured. 

Once I got the idea, I began to collect 
booklets, advertisements, and other printed 
or typed material on every likely subject. I 
had a writing den in an office building, and 
employed a secretary, and she soon filled my 
office files to overflowing. Then I built long 
rows of shelves in my cellar at home, reach- 
ing from floor to ceiling, and gradually they, 
too, were filled to capacity with rare litera- 
ture indeed, grouped for ready reference. 
No encyclopedia could contain in detail a 
fraction of this material, and probably nine- 
tenths of it was not in any tome of that sort. 

Suppose I wanted a little railroad termin- 
ology. Down on those shelves were railway 
publications and documents. I could say, 
perhaps, “A hundred live engines, manned 
for orders,” or “In the cab gangway,” or I 
could speak familiarly of “track signals.” 

In my cellar I had the language of hos- 
pitals, battleships, menu cards, women’s cos- 
tumes; of the New York City Police De- 
part, of fire fighting, of furniture, rugs, 
room decorations. I could find the names of 
streets in Boise or Tombstone. I had the 
colloquialisms of modern contracting, the 
slang of criminals, and a glossary of alco- 
holic drinks. Or within a few minutes I 
could tell the correct percentage of mark-up 
in the millinery department of a big store. 
lor salesmanship stories I secured the fam- 
iliar vocabulary of many lines of business. 

During many years I have dictated most 
of my work, and my custom has been to 
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jump over snags in the construction of ar- 
ticles, and to keep a list of the omissions 
and fill in this material later, at a single sit- 
ting. Thus half a day or night at my cellar 
files accomplished the equivalent of several 
days of intermittent search. 

I followed the same method in hunting 
synonyms. Instead of turning to the the- 
saurus whenever the lack of a word threat- 
ened to slow down the job, I kept a list of 
the missing links and the spots in the pre- 
liminary manuscript where they belonged. 
In one of my old lists I find the word “‘inter- 
lacing” indicated as requiring a synonym. 
Under it my secretary made a notation of 
the words intertwining, twisting, and inter- 
weaving, as possible substitutes. 

I am not a purist, however; I am not one 
of those who spend a day or a week hunting 
for just the right word. Theoretical perfec- 
tion in English should be heavily subordin- 
ated to the grip of the story or article. Be- 
sides, the writer who must finance a family 
would bring starvation to his flock if he car- 
ried this fetish too far. 

My work has dipped into subjects often 
the antithesis of each other. My writing 
den has had a dozen articles and fiction sto- 
ries in process at the same time, ranging in 
theme from biology to mystery tales, and 
the cost of doing all this work has been cut 
heavily through variations of the methods I 
have cited. Many of the articles I could 
not have turned out otherwise, from sheer 
lack of time. In this stress of opportunity, 
which I had sought so long in vain, I en- 
deavored to concentrate on the creative ele- 
ment and delegate as much routine as pos- 
sible to my secretary or others. Even then, 
I had to decline numerous orders. And in 
the midst of all this, demands came in for 
advertising work—a story I have related in 
my book, “Writing For Real Money.” 
THE writer who wants to increase his out- 

put, or get his work through faster, can 
find plenty of ways. To illustrate: I did 
quite a long series of salesmanship fiction 
stories for Blue Book. The chief character 
was an imaginary super-salesman, Strategy 
Hawkins, who possessed an extraordinary 
vocabulary which he injected into a pictur- 
esque flow of imagery and epigram. In 
these stories Hawkins appeared in the vine- 
gar, dynamite, pajama, food, real estate, and 
other industries, and the construction of the 
stories called for researches in all these di- 
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_Thus it went. 


rections. It called also for the mass cre 
tion of Strategy Hawkins dialogue ay 
monologue. To do this piecemeal wou! 
have made my writing-cost quite prohibitiy 
I am sure, and cut off an aggregate of sep 
eral thousand dollars which I received fuf 
this series. 

For these stories on strategy salesmanshi 
I collected, or my secretary collected for m 
a sort of syllabus of the activities in whid 
Hawkins was to figure, getting this inforg. 
mation in part from the large number ¢ 
trade periodicals in the New York Publi 
Library. Upon the technical speech an} 
trade corruptions of the English languag 
in these fields of industry, I made up a lex: 
con of imagery the like of which perhap 
never existed; and as the work proceede( 
Strategy Hawkins spoke this tongue glibly. 

Dynamite became “boxed hades,” « 
“crated lightning.” In the pajama stor 
Strategy invented and sold “Lakewood win- 
terjamas” and “Coronado zephyrjams.” He 
had “jazzijam parties” in his Pajama Salon. 


Strategy Hawkins was a great sales psy- 
chologist, and this fact called for specid 
vocabularies and metaphor, most of which 
were worked out by routine coupled with au- 
thor’s imagination. No writer can make: 
living if he sits half a day at a time groping 
mentally for phrasing like Strategy’s. Just 
to illustrate: Once Strategy observed, of 
some lesser character in the story: “Ideas 
had never gone above the mezzanine floot 
of his brain.” Ina food story he said: “His 
taste ganglia had been short-circuited.” In 
another story: “His imagination was wift 
strapped inside his pericranium.” 

He spoke of pictures that were floating 
around within his occipital bone. Speaking 
of the beach, he referred to “leggish met 
maids with oil paintings on their caudals,’ 
and of a furniture store he said: “Some 
pretty girls took away the neuter from the 
mahogany.” Of an antiquated haberdast- 
ery: “This store was a catacomb of intrigue: 
less toggery.” Referring to a storekeeper 
whose business was languishing, Strategy 
said: “His business grew so bad that he 
had to eat the pits of his prunes.” 

In brief, these stories undertook to say 
things in original ways, with sparkle and 
action. “Strategy fixed his periscopic gaz 
on the young man,” was one way of putting 
it differently, and “Snooks was the publicity 
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agent—he was the Marine Band of that 
store.” 

I admit that all this was not genius on 
the part of the author, but hard work and 
fa purpose to produce unusual stories with- 
# out spending ruinous time upon them. 
‘Usually I had several typewritten pages of 
f Strategy stuff, such I have indicated, to draw 
upon when I began one of these stories. 


Another means I found for cutting writ- 
Jing expense was a rather loose system ot 
abbreviations. This was my own contriv- 
‘ance, improved upon by my secretary, who 
¥ took dictation in this code directly on her 
machine. Of course this system was used 
only in preliminary “roughs.” I used it also 
in long-hand when I revised these earlier 
versions. Altogether I estimated the saving 
to be at least a quarter, and often a third, 
of my own time and my secretary’s, as well 


IN the minds of 
a great many 
writers who have 
not attained much 
success in their 
profession there 
exists the idea 
that an editor is 
an unkind, un- 
friendly, and un- 
feeling person, 
who sits at his 
desk and_ gloats 
as he slams back 
the work of all 

ARTHUR E. SCOTT authors unknown 
tohim. The notion will not down that there 
an inner circle of contributors to every 
magazine, especially favored by the editor, 
and that into this circle it is impossible for 
the unknown author to make an entrance. 
Ihave been an editor myself for a good 
many years and have known a number of 
ither editors, and on behalf of the editorial 
profession I want to state most emphatic- 
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as a considerable gain in various office 
expenses. 

The letter “t’? meant the, “tt” was that, 
and “g” at the end of a word represented 
ing. All familiar long words were cut. 
“Spec” might be speculation if the context 
made this clear, and “‘silet’”? would mean sil- 
houette. Often where the manuscript was 
to be worked over immediately, memory was 
depended upon and many words were cut 
to a single letter or symbol. “It was hor- 
rible” could be written Jt wh. This method 
became quite familiar to us, and we worked 
that way for years. 


LOOKING back on the years I kept up 

this pace, I am sure I conserved many 
thousands of dollars of writing costs, and at 
the samé time worked with far greater ease. 
The relief from the old-time physical strain 
was enormous. 


ally that this feeling is all wrong and that 
there are very few editors indeed who do 
not welcome new talent. I will go much 
further than that and say that the aid which 
many editors are willing to give those 
writers who show signs of being able to 
make the grade is of incalculable assistance 
to such writers. 

Of course, there are numerous writers 
who would profit by getting such editorial 
assistance, but who do not get it, because it 
is impossible for an editor to give unlimited 
time to such matters. He has to get out his 
magazine. As a rule I believe it is only 
when an author comes close to the line of 
acceptance that an editor will offer his 
critical assistance and help the struggler 
across the boundary, so that a check may be 
the result. 

Sometimes, too, the editor gets “bitten.” 
One editor told me that he spent a long time 
with an author who called to see him, 
pointed out all the defects in the manuscript 
which he brought, but never saw the revised 
copy until it appeared in another publica- 
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tion, which, incidentally, paid higher prices. 

In spite of such things, however, editors 
are mostly human and, when it is possible 
to do so, stretch out a helping hand to the 
writer who needs it. And the number of 
those who need it is legion, and their prob- 
lems are as varied as can possibly be im- 
agined. 

As an example I shall take the case of one 
writer, who is by no means either a beginner 
or a failure, but who, although he labored 
incessantly, did not seem able to get results 
at all commensurate with his work. He 
wrote to me to ask advice, saying he had 
written on every subject he could think of 
—Western, adventure, dogs, sea, humor, de- 
tective, the lumber woods, and so forth— 
and the returns in the shape of checks had 
been small when compared with his out- 
put. He said that the dog stories and the 
humorous ones had brought the best re- 
sults. 


F course, the nature of my reply will 

be evident to any successful writer. 
This man had been writing at random, hit 
or miss, without plan or purpose, entirely 
disregarding the hint the checks should 
have given him as to the line of work he 
was doing well, and my advice to him was 
to stop this. He had sold me a certain type 
of humorous story, and had sold another 
editor some of his dog stories, and I told 
him that therefore he should concentrate his 
efforts along those lines. There are a few 
authors who can write on any and every 
subject and be clear and entertaining, but 
they are few indeed. In my opinion, the 
beginner, and the writer who is not getting 
along as well as he could wish, should con- 
centrate on some special type of story, the 
type he has found to sell best. The method 
—or absence of method—of writing on 
every subject under the sun is unlikely to 
produce satisfactory results. 

Albert Payson Terhune made his big suc- 
cess writing about dogs; he knows dogs, 
loves dogs, and the fact is apparent in his 
stories. Octavus Roy Cohen wrote of many 
things before he turned his attention to the 
fiction possibilities of the negroes in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and at once achieved 
success. 

It ought to be clear to the veriest tyro 
that he can write best of that with which 
he is best acquainted, and that when checks 
are received for a certain kind of story and 


the manuscripts of other kinds of. storig 


are returned, the thing to do is to follow§ 


the line of least resistance and keep on do- 
ing the type of story for which a marke 
has been found. 

Of course, it may happen, and frequently 
it does, that the market for certain types of 
stories is limited and does not afford suf. 
ficient opportunity for the writer’s ener. 
gies. It then behooves the writer to add to 
his knowledge, to enlarge his information, 
and, without straying off into a variety of 
fields of fiction, to make a study of some 
other line in which he may meet success. 

Some authors contend that one cannot 
write on any subject without first-hand 
knowledge of the subject. I have heard 
Captain Achmed Abdullah say that it would 
be possible for an author to write a Chinese 
tale without having been in China, but that 
such a tale would never be convincing to 
any one who had lived in China. Captain 
Abdallah undoubtedly was correct, but as 
most editors and readers never have been 
and never will be in China, a Chinese story 
is a possibility for any writer who will give 
enough study to the subject. 

Therein lies the whole difficulty. If you 
want to enlarge the scope of topics upon 
which you can write, you can do so if you 
are prepared to familiarize yourself with all 
the details of that about which you wish to 
write. You can, by diligent reading, make 
yourself almost as intimate with your sub- 
ject as if you had obtained your knowledge 
at first hand. 


OME years ago an author wrote a novel 

the scene of which was laid in Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, Canada. Shortly after it had 
appeared, a friend of mine who had been 
born and lived in Medicine Hat commented 
on the story. He said it was one of the 
best he had ever read and that the local 
description was perfect, without a flaw; he 
was sure the author must have spent con- 
siderable time in the locality in order to 
know it so well. 

I did not disillusion my friend. The 
author in question had never in his life 
crossed the border line of Canada. His 
local description was gained entirely from 
hard study, and when a native of the dis- 
trict could find no flaw in the author’s work 
it is evident that the work was well done. 
The incident is worth relating to show what 


can be done in this respect; but how many 
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‘fF authors are willing to go to the trouble 
‘necessary to achieve such a result? 


Of course, the author referred to is an 
gid-time professional writer, one of the 


[cass who sells one hundred per cent of his 
Poutput; but I know of another success 
‘sored by a beginner with her first story, 
adhough it dealt with an unknown and 


strange region. The story was laid on an 
island of the South Seas, and while I do 
not know that it fooled any of the natives, 
I do know that it got across with the 
readers. 

The story was eighteen thousand words 
long, and I read every word of it, my at- 
tention being held riveted to the tale to the 
last sentence. This in itself is a most re- 
markable achievement for a beginner, es- 
pecially for a story of this length. True, 
the tale had many flaws, fiction flaws that 
the trained writer would know how to avoid; 
but I was surprised that a beginner, as I 
knew the author was, could have written 
sich a yarn. I wrote to ask her to call at 
my office, pointed out when she came the 
etrors of construction and other defects, 


and after she had corrected these, which 
she did in the manner of a born artist, I 
bought and published her story. 

This incident, too, is worth telling, be- 
cause it shows what can be done even by a 
beginner who ventures off on_ strange 
ground. 

I don’t want any one to think, however, 
that this result was accomplished without 
hard work on the part of the writer. She 
had read and studied much in order to fa- 
miliarize herself with the locality of which 
she was to write. 

It will be clear that my most imperative 
advice to all writers who are not making 
the headway they desire is: Don’t write 
at random. Write about what you know 
best or along the lines of those stories which 
have brought you checks. Don’t try to write 
on every subject under the sun. It is ex- 
tremely likely that you cannot treat them 
all in a salable way. If you wish to en- 
large the scope of your efforts, do so in a 
business-like manner. Select another type 
of story, make yourself familiar with every 
detail connected with it, and then, and not 
till then, go ahead and write it. 


Getting Over the Hump 


BY VICTOR SHAW 


cently, amazing because its author 

was as unknown to me as I am to 
most readers of popular magazines. Intro- 
ducing himself with a statement that he 
iad an urge to write fiction, he added that 
“ery attempt only increased the rising 
mound of rejection slips. He’d had univer- 
sity training, had a wealth of story mate- 
rial, and his stuff was true to life as he 
knew it—yet it wouldn’t sell. Could I give 
tim any idea what was wrong? And were 
the widely advertised schools ‘of authorship 
of actual value to a beginner ? 

Well—! Of course, the natural thing was 
tosend him the address of Tue AutHor & 
JovrNatist, with a suggestion to mail a 
ample of goods to its Criticism Bureau and 
‘request for the literature on its S. T. C. 
\did so, but—that SOS struck a chord still 
wivering from a similar rasping experience. 


\ most amazing letter came to me re- 


Not so long ago I had been balked by that 
same perplexing hump, and thought I had 
learned exactly what troubled him. Perhaps 
it might prove helpful, if I included a sum- 
mary of how I climbed over the hump, to 
the point where a majority of stories sold. 

The sincere appreciation of that inquirer 
proved my guess to be correct. Hence this 
article, extracts from my letter of reply, 
which may possibly give a boost to another 
in the same predicament. 

“Without seeing your stuff, I believe I 
may help. When I began to write, the ex- 
citing yarns with which I used to hold the 
interest of sympathetic friends all proved to 
be duds in cold type. It puzzled me. 

“The riddle was solved when a do-or-die 
persistence resulted finally in personal let- 
ters from several kindly editors, who ap- 
parently thought they saw signs of promise 
in my work. Boiled down, I discovered at 
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last that I did not understand the mechanics 
of the sort of story editors want; i.e. I[ 
didn’t know the difference between narra- 
tive and plotted fiction. In other words, I[ 
didn’t know what constituted a story. 

“Those very kindly letters from busy 
editors contained many timely hints, which 
finally bore fruit in the shape of the long 
awaited check. But the second story was 
harder to land than the first. I revised it 
three times, sending it back to the same 
editor, who finally bought it. At long last I 
evolved a sort of form-model for the action- 
adventure type of yarn, which has continued 
to yield results. This formula for construc- 
tion has worked for me; perhaps it might 
also solve your problem. 
eePAsic requirements are simple. Of 

course, I must first have a story to 
tell; next, I use places, people and events 
with which I am most familiar; then, I aim 
it straight for a given publication, making 
it conform strictly to the requirements of 
that magazine. 

“T visualize my characters in the environ- 
ment required by the story; I actually 
transfer myself mentally, project myself 
into the scenes I am portraying, and chron- 
icle what I see take place. Knowing my 
people of fancy, I can see how they react 
in a given situation, and the more clearly I 
see all this, the better my story. 

“That is how it is written; now for the 
structure, or arrangement of incident: 

“T start right in the midst of some excit- 
ing action and place my chief character in 
that opening; because, since he is. to dom- 
inate the story he must do his stuff at the 
outset, and (for the reader) first impres- 
sions are always strongest. In this introduc- 
tion, I try to suggest an important mission, 
problem, or mystery which he must work 
out, not stating its nature, merely hinting; 
and, ideally, the tough situation from which 
the hero must fight, his way out should result 
as a complication of the major problem 
running throughout the story. 

“In the body of the story, I pile on the 
grief—give the hero further obstacles to the 
solution of his problem, preferably conse- 
quences resulting from the introductory 
complication. These should grow in tensity 
and thrill in ascending scale. Then, I slam 
him squarely against a culminating obstacle, 
problem, or trap, which seems to him im- 
possible to surmount, solve, or escape. Fin- 
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ally, I make him extricate himself throug) 
his own cleverness, with the result that his 
major problem is solved—and stop there, 
In so doing, I try to have causes and motive 
so obvious—having been explained earlier 
in the story—that no long-winded explana 
tions are necessary and the effectiveness oj 
the climax is not clouded. The story should 
end on the high note of the most thrilling 
event of the entire story, closing with a sur- 
prise twist if possible. 

“That’s the formula in a nutshell. I try 
to tell it simply; make each section of the 
ascending scale bear a definite relation to, 
or have its motivating cause in, the major 
problem; drive straight through toward its 
solution, not pausing to comment upon 
scenery too often; and wind up with the 
chief character dominating the successful 
solution of the opening problem. 

“You’ve mentioned ‘technique, plot, and 
suspense.’ I refuse to allow those bughears 
to annoy me. The above form model takes 
care of suspense, if the original mystery is 
cleverly handled; and after all, it seems to 
me that plot consists really of the problems 
which puzzle the fictitious characters (the 
reader as well) ; and that technique is merely 
the skill with which you hold a reader's 
interest. 

“Marketing—aiming for a given mag- 
azine, I’ve found to be half the battle. 
Studying the current magazines is one 
method of learning requirements, but the 
best and easiest is to subscribe for the A. 
& J. with its complete, up-to-date market 
list. I’ve found it good policy when trying 
to crash a new market, to send in several 
stories at once. The editor has a better slant 
on my work, and he knows I can repeat. 
Other things being equal, I’m more apt to 
land him with several manuscripts  sub- 
mitted, than with a single effort. 

“Also, I’ve found this true: my chance of 
landing a new editor is increased, if I do 
not duplicate exactly the sort of stories he 
is publishing regularly. Most assuredly, I 
follow his special requirements regarding 
locale, gunplay, woman interest, and what- 
not; but while telling it in my own way, 
try to make it different from the average 
run-of-mine. In following the above form 
model, if I tell my stories as though I were 
impersonating the chief characters, if I write 
simply and without circumlocution, I us 
ually find a market for my wares. 
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a are a thousand ways to tell a 
ough modern fiction yarn, the ‘above 
t his method being but one of them; but I’ve 
here § found that it works, in the case of the action 
tives 


short-story. The clinching argument to me, 
in favor of my use of this form, is that now 
when a story comes back I find that I have 
in some respect deviated from the model.” 


irlier 

lana- 

66 99 

om Sheer Action 

Sut BY ALBERT WILLIAM STONE 

[ try 

E the WeITE a fic- over the sides, like an old-fashioned loaf of 

1 to, tion story. bread with too much yeast in it, only to have 

a jor Put vour heart’s the editor write, “I’d like this better if it 
d its blood into it. Send had more sheer action in it.” Or: “If you'll 
1pon it to some mag- rewrite the first five pages, and get a bigger 
the azine editor—any . dose of action into them, I think I can use 
ssful magazine editor, the yarn.” And I have done the requested 

just so he’s the re-writing, only to have said editor comment 

and manuscript buyer sourly, “I’m sending you a check, but next 
ears for some “all-fic- time see if you can’t get a little more action 
akes tion” book. When into your yarns.” 

'y is it comes back, One editor is showing some versatility. 
s to shake out the per- He has abandoned the word “action,” and 
lems sonal letter en- Substituted therefor the word “sock.” “Get 
(the " closed and read it. ™ore sock into it,” he howls. “Liven up the 
rely B ALBERT WILLIAM STONE Here’s what it movement. Speed up the tempo.” 

ler's will say, nine But he means the same thing as his less 


times out of ten: 
naé F “Sorry to be sending this back, but the 
ttle I fact is you haven’t put enough action into 
one Fit. Etc. Ete.” 
Action ! 
The editors have gone hog-wild on action! 
tke | Sometimes they vary their plaint slightly. 
ying Thus: 
et F “Too much slowing up for unnecessary 
lant description. Too much conversation between 
eal: I characters. Not enough sheer action.” 
(| That word “sheer” has corraled my goat 


ub F and put up the bars against its ready escape. 

Recently I looked it up in a dictionary. 
“Pure,” said the definition. ‘“Unmixed.” 
<< H'm. “Very thin or transparent.” Ah— 
1) we're getting something. “To deviate 
ng from the proper course—” Say! The chap 
+ that wrote that dictionary knew a hatful, at 


1 that. I’ll have to get his address and send it 
about two hundred New York and Chi- 


a ago editors. Maybe they’ll dig up a new 
- adjective to use in their letters of Tejection. 
rite I've heard about this “sheer action’ thing 
nan intl I’m frankly quite weary of it. I’ve 


tammed action into a story until it hung 


original brethren. 

The dictionary definition cited above 
strikes a responsive chord in the present 
writer’s heart. A part of it, that is. “Very 
thin or transparent.” For that is precisely 
what I think of a large proportion of the so- 
called action stories the editors are always 
demanding. They have action, and precious 
little else. 


WaAtcH a crowd of children playing in 

a school yard. Action there; plenty 
of it. Dialogue, too. They run around in 
circles, climb poles, swing on things. jump 
over each other, yell at each other. Editors 
must love to watch them, since they are so 
fond of action. 

But who could get interested in a fiction 
story describing the mass antics of a hun- 
dred or so of kids in a school yard at recess 
time? Even if the writer went into detail 
about it? Try such a yarn on one of these 
action-fiend editors some time. See what 
happens. 

The immortal “Bob” Davis once wrote a 
friend of mine as follows: 
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“To get by with me, a story has to turn 
about three somersaults and light on its feet 
running, at the start. I crave action.” 

I have about reached the conclusion that 
I don’t know anything about action. But I 
am not alone in my position. I am equally 
confident that most editors don’t know any- 
thing about action either. They just think 
they do. 

A story comes in, and the editor wades 
through it. Something is wrong about it. 
He can’t get enthusiastic. He needs stories, 
but this one simply doesn’t make the grade. 
He scratches his head regretfully, makes a 
few notes on a pad and calls for his personal 
stenographer. 

“Take a letter,” he grunts. (Yes, editors 
grunt. I’ve heard ’em do it.) Mr. Chauncy 
Slocum Wouldbee, Quill Center, Ohio. Dear 
sir. This story of yours won’t do for us. 


Too much dialogue, and not enough sheer 


action. Try to pep it up, and maybe I'll take 
another look at it. Yours very truly, 
Hiram Scratchem, Editor.” 


Now, some of the dullest stories I ever 
read in my life were so full of action they 
crackled. But suppose I say this to an edi- 
tor. He'll grin in superior fashion. 

“Dull for some other reason,” he’ll de- 
clare. “Action. isn’t all there is to an ac- 
ceptable yarn. Must have atmosphere, 
color, characterization, description. But in 
reasonable amounts, my son. In reason- 
able amounts.” 


Of course he’s right, in a way. You've 
got to hand it to the editors; they’re quite 
apt to be right in some things. A good story 
must have color, characterization, atmos- 
phere, description. Otherwise it becomes a 
mere bunch of meaningless and aimless mo- 
tion, lacking significance, suspense and all 
the other elements so essential to a success- 
ful fiction tale. 

In their judgment of stories, editors may 
be perfectly right. What I am objecting 
to is the sterotyped character of their com- 
ments when refusing stuff. They have fallen 
into a sort of “sheer action” complex. The 
phrase rolls off their tongues so smoothly 
when talking to a stenographer. It looks so 
darned well in a letter. It makes the author 
feel so wholly lacking in creative ability. 
Here he’s spent anywhere from three days 
to two or three weeks building a story, shap- 
ing and reshaping it, trimming off the edges, 
polishing it, tearing out whole chunks and 
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substituting other chunks, chinking up th 


cracks, only to have some editor damn if 


with the eternal criticism: 

“This needs more action!” 

I have been receiving these letters froy 
editors for years. Not so many these day 
as in former times, to be sure, but they sti! 
come occasionally. And I think I hay 
arrived at a solution of the thing, which | 


shall now pass on to you, my despairingff 


friend. 

What we writers need to learn more abou 
is the difference between real action and wr 
real, or synthetic action, as it were. 

Recently an anonymous article in The Su 
urday Evening Post, written by the mys 
terious gentleman who for years wrote ream 
of copy about “Frank Merriwell” and other 
prodigies for the Street & Smith Corpora 
tion, told of the author’s conversation with 
several of his editors relative to a serial 
he was at the time doing for them. 

“You don’t get enough action into your 
work,” one of the editors remarked. “Take 
that part where you have your character 
grooming his horse, for instance. You used 
up several pages on that incident alone. It 
slows up the whole story.” 

But the author demurred. 

“Look here,” he said. “That horse groon- 
ing episode is the very best kind of action 
in a boys’ story. My hero is taking care oi 
his horse. All boys like horses. When | 
have my hero brush his pony’s sides unt 
they shine, work vigorously with the curry- 
comb, clean out the stall, rub the fetlocks, 
etc., every boy reader is following his move- 
ments with the keenest kind of absorbed it- 
terest. Why? Because he is doing some- 
thing in which they are all interested.” _ 

There you have it. Action may be swift. 
but so utterly without significance as to bt 
without interest. On the other hand, it may 
be slow and still interest-compelling becaust 
it has significance. Let me illustrate: 


HE hero of your story is threatenel 

with death at the hands of the villam. 
The latter lies behind a rock, his Wincheste! 
gripped in his hands, the hammer cocked, 
his finger on the trigger. The hero is som 
distance down the trail, but supposedly heat 
ed toward the lurking would-be assass!. 
It is a long wait. Clouds drift lazily acros 
the sky. Chipmunks dart across the tral 
their tails erect, chattering busily. The 
spruce trees wave in the wind that blows 
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up the gulch. There is a crash in the bushes 


nose inquisitively through, surveying the 
waiting man out of piggy little eyes. A 
mountain lion creeps silently along the top 
of an adjacent rock, tail switching, yellow 
eyes gleaming. Far down the trail the hero 
rides leisurely along, altogether unsuspect- 
ing of the threat ahead. 

You use up some space describing the 
actions of the animals in the vicinity, the 
attitude of the man lying in wait. You tell 
of his beady eyes, filled with a smouldering 
hatred, his black brows, his crooked nose, 
his powerful shoulders and thick wrists. You 
describe how the sun makes a broad splash 
of gold against the opposite slope, thickly 
carpeted with evergreen. You tell how the 
villain shifts his position slightly, causing 
the ground squirrel to dart away to another 
rock, where it again sits on its tail and 
chatters indignantly. 

It takes five pages for the hero to get 
close enough to the villain for something to 
happen. Five pages of stuff that have no 
swiftness of action at all, but merely the de- 
liberately slow movements of the hero, the 
lumbering motions of the bear, the creeping 
of the mountain lion, the comparative immo- 
bility of the man with the gun, the waving 
of the trees in the wind. 

Will any editor in the land say that there 
is no action here, however? On the con- 
trary, he is more liable to grunt a word of 
praise for the action portrayed. “Full of 
it,” he will chuckle. ‘This story is there. 
I'l buy it before somebody else grabs it.” 
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All of this, of course, conditioned upon how 
well the entire story is written. 

I have reached the conclusion that what 
the editor wants is suspense, first of all, and 
he wants all action in the story related as 
closely as possible. to that suspense. In other 
words, his criticism of the so-called slow- 
action yarn is really based upon its lack of 
this same suspense. Without suspense the 
action seems inadequate because it has no 
significance. And back goes the story, with 
the inevitable note appended, “Not enough 
sheer action!” 

New writers—and some of the older ones 
as well—are too prone to employ a lot of 
dialogue to keep their stories moving. Dia- 
logue may constitute action under certain 
circumstances, but frequently it is a mere 
subterfuge ; an excuse to avoid the admitted- 
ly harder work of writing pure action. 
(There I go!) It isn’t easy to keep the dia- 
logue down to a minimum. But it has to 
be done. Chattering persons are seldom 
popular in real life, save in the rare in- 
stances where they chatter of something in- 
teresting in an interesting way. 

The editor will turn down a story filled 
with aimless action as quickly as he will 
one with no action at all. He will do like- 
wise with one filled with aimless conversa- 
tion. He wants a nice balance, and he wants 
action that has reason for being. That’s 
what he means when he dictates to you the 
letter objecting to the slow tempo of your 
yarn. That’s what he means when he de- 
mands “more speed,” “sock,” or whatever 
he calls it. 


Recent Losses to the World of Letters: George 
Barr McCutcheon, one of America’s foremost nov- 
lists, author of the “Graustark,” “Brewster's 
Millions,’ and other novels, former president of 
the Authors’ League of America, died at 62, while 
attending a club luncheon in New York, October 
3rd. Jack Conway, long connected with editing 
Variety, the theatrical weekly, credited with creat- 
ing much current Broadway slang, died recently 
m New York. William J. Flynn, formerly editor 
of Detective Fiction Weekly, then called Flynn’s 
Weekly, four years chief of the U. S. Secret 
service, two years head of the bureau of investiga- 
ton of the U. S. department of justice, died at 
larchmont, N. Y., October 15th. Dr. Frank 
(rane, writer of syndicated and magazine inspira- 


tional essays, editor of Current Opinion, author of 
numerous books, and former Methodist minister, 
died suddenly in Nice, France, November 5th, at 67. 
Frances Newman, author of “Dead Lovers are 
Faithful Lovers,” and other outstanding novels, 
died early in November in New York. Jack Boyle, 
widely known short-story writer, died at Portland, 
Ore., October 16th. Charles A. Siringo, cowboy 
author, died early in November, at the age of 
seventy-seven, in Hollywood. Hermann Suder- 
mann, noted German author, died November 21 at 
Berlin, aged 72. Charles F. Lummis, historian, 
author and explorer, died in Los Angeles Novem- 
ber 25th, aged 69. Elinor Hoyt Wylie, poet and 
novelist, died December 15th, in New York City. 


From Idea to Novel With 
Frances Newman 
INTERVIEW BY PEGGY GADDIS 


The untimely death of the subject of this interview, which occurred in November, in no 
sense lessens the value of the suggestions she made to writers m @ talk to Peggy Gaddis, who 
is herself widely known as a prolific author of love stories and as former editor of Love 
Romances. The interview was obtained while Miss Newntin was on a Southern trip last 


summer, 


66 DEAS and phrases which finally sat- 
isfy their writer, even if they do not 
satisfy anyone else, seem to me the 

only real reward for the terrifically hard 

work that writing is to me,” says Frances 

Newman, author of two of the most talked- 

about books that have been published in re- 

cent years—“The Hard-Boiled Virgin,” 

which aroused the keen enthusiasm of H. L. 

Mencken, even before it was finished—and 

“Dead Lovers are Faithful Lovers.” just 

off the press. “When my ‘Short Story’s Mu- 

tations,’ was first published, an unkind old 
lady told one of my acquaintances that she 
was sure I wrote it just to ‘show off.’ And 
of course, in a way, she was perfectly right. 
Not very many people would live through 
months when their minds are not their own 
property, and when they can’t even think 
about the things or people they want to 
think about; and not many people would 
have their necks and backs ache as mine 
have ached for a month at a time from type- 
writing, if the resultant manuscript were 
going to be laid tenderly away in the attic. 
A passion to express himself may push a 
poet through a quatrain, or even through an 
ode, but some interest in money and some 
degree of vanity must usually help to push 
him through three hundred pages of print- 
ing, which have often been two or three 
thousand pages of typing. Yes—lI fear that 

a writer of novels must take enough inter- 

est in the world to value its rewards!” 

I have quoted Miss Newman here because 

I think the above so entirely characteristic 

of her. She is a very charming woman, 

with a delightful sense of humor, a pro- 
found understanding of human-kind and es- 
pecially young human-kind ! 

“T don’t know what any other writer does 
—but I brood over my idea a long time,” she 
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told me. “I brooded over ‘The Hard. 
Boiled Virgin’ for something like four years, 
Then I put down a list of episodes that | 
thought the story would easily fall into, 
And then I took a very large sheet of paper 
for each episode, and whenever I thought of 
a phrase for that episode, or a situation, | 
wrote it on its appointed sheet of yellow 
paper. It has to be yellow paper, for | 
can’t think on white paper! Of course, 
some of the episodes break into two episodes 
or even three. And of course, some of 
them get left out entirely, or are merged 
with another episode. And sometimes I 
think of a phrase which seems neat to me, 
and I put it down in a note-book or ona 
seperate sheet of yellow paper. Very often 
the vagrant phrase finds a home which seems 
to me its destined place; but I probably now 
have a hundred yellow sheets covered with 
phrases still out of employment. 


“WHILE I am writing a novel, or 4 

story, or even just a book-review, 
I put a sheet of yellow paper and a nicely 
sharpened pencil by my table lamp every 
night when I get into bed. And then I make 
myself think about the episode I am planning 
to write the next morning. I always want 
to think about the book’s last chapter, of 
about another book, or about a frock I'm 
having made, or about some human being in 
whom I’m taking an interest. But I force 
myself to think about an afternoon in a rail- 
road president’s private car, or a less elegant 
afternoon when an unfortunate Southern 
girl is alighting from an elevated train in 
New York, and walking up a dismal snowy 
street to a dismal little apartment for which 
she has very stupidly abandoned her little 
white house on the outskirts of an anony- 
mous little Southern town. 
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THE AUTHOR 
— fF “Some people can have phrases and situ- 
ations dropped on their typewriters from 
heaven. But I cannot think of situations 
or of good phrases without thinking all 
ground and about them. When I was trying 
to think of a metaphorical way of saying 
what Katherine Faraday in ‘The Hard- 
Boiled Virgin’ felt when she saw her tall 
0 young West Pointer again, and how she 
0 Ff jooked while she was feeling it, I decided 
; that some well-known and miraculous meta- 
morphosis would be the way. And | 
brooded for an hour over various miracles, 
before I thought of saying ‘She looked as 


= cam as the wine which had been water 
an one minute before.’ But I had my reward 
into, P When James Branch Cabell told me it was 
aper the best line in the whole book. And when 
ro I wanted to describe the effect of the stately 
in, [| Promenaders who walked around and around 
low te Hibernian Hall between the stately 
my dances of one of the St. Ceceilia’s balls, I 
wes naturally and not at all brilliantly thought 
“ of a merry-go-round. Then I realized that 
a the merry-go-round had no passengers, and 
reed that the horses and lions and zebras were 
5 TQ men and women. And then I suddenly 


thought of Jonathan Swift’s land where 


oe horses ruled men and the sentence became, 
the book, ‘like an unpatronized merry- 
oni go-round in the country of the Houy- 
ae inhnms.’ Naturally, I had to look up the 
vith  SPelling in an encyclopedia, and since all 
this thinking went on at the MacDowell 
colony in New Hampshire, I met Paul 
ca | teen, who had not yet won a Pulitzer 
ew, | Ize, and who became the sentence’s first 
ly audience | Another writer who was at that 
ety time sufficiently uncelebrated to listen to 
ee other writers’ excitements over their own 
ing novels, was Thornton Wilder, who wrote his 
ant | ONT ‘best-seller’ ‘The Bridge of San-Luis 
* Rey’ at the MacDowell colony while I was 
’m | Wtiting “The Hard-Boiled Virgin.’ ” 
te Though Miss Newman “brooded” four 
ce | {Cats over the idea for “The Hard-Boiled 
‘I. Virgin,’ she was more fortunate with her 
at latest book, “Dead Lovers are Faithful 
n Lovers,” for the idea for this book came the 
in | ‘iteenth of last April, while Miss Newman 
yy | “2 at sea, returning to the United States 


ch titer a stay abroad. 

He “The idea was born of a union between 
two ideas which had been floating around 
among my vagabond ideas for several years,” 
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relates Miss Newman. “One was the idea 
that a woman may be so much in love with 
her husband that when he is dead she may 
be unconsciously relieved that he is a safe 
and beautiful memory. The other idea was 
the idea of some modern American men who 
mean to go calmly on with their well-settled 
wives and homes and families, but who also 
want to enliven their existences with the 
interest of some girl to whom they give 
nothing but the scraps from their real lives. 
The combining of these two ideas is the 
reason for the somewhat winding technic 
of the book.” 

Miss Newman was at one time librarian 
at the Carnegie Library in Atlanta, which 
is her home. She says that she became a 
librarian because she liked books—and a 
novelist because she wanted to write a book 
about a girl who began by believing every- 
thing that her family and her teachers said 
to her, and who ended by disbelieving most 
of these things, but finding that one couldn’t 
keep herself from behaving as though she 
still believed them. She wrote about a 
Southern girl because she is herself a South- 
erner, and because she believes that writers 
should write of the things they know best. 
‘\. bit bromidic, but Miss Newman finishes 
the thought with a statement that is far from 
bromidic. 

“T am convinced that American life re- 
sists fiction just as modern trousers resist 
sculpture. That an absolutely realistic novel 
about our life would be as little a work of 
art as most absolutely realistic statues of 
Abraham Lincoln, in the frock coat, the 
bagging trousers and the tall hat of his 
period !” 


ORE gains, then, from Miss Newman’s 
crisp outline of her work and her meth- 
ods, that she advocates a slow, painstaking 
manner of achieving the goal of a finished 
novel. She admits her willingness to spend 
an hour, if necessary, on choosing one 
single phrase. Perhaps if more of us who 
earn our bread by the click of our type- 
writers would put a little more hard work 
and honest thought in our work, there would 
be fewer of us railing at the “injustice” of 
the “bigger and better” magazines turning 
down, unread, any unsolicited manuscript 
while ordering more stories from the “big- 
timers” who have already “arrived!” 
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Checks and Rejections 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, LETTERS BEARING ON SUBJECTS OF IMPORTANCE OR INTEREST, FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF WRITERS AND EDITORS, WILL BE PUBLISHED. ANONYMOUS COMMUNI- 
CATIONS NOT CONSIDERED, 
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CriticisEs Prize Awarp MeEtHops 


Editor of The Author & Journalist: 

Writers who are planning to produce MSS. for 
the Francis Bacon Award Contest conducted by 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., and The loruwm Magazine, 
may be interested in my misadventures in that con- 
test, and, it is possible, may care to profit by my 
disillusioning experience. 

The alleged purpose of this contest, first adver- 
tised in August, 1927, is and was to attract writers 
interested in moderately popular works of an edu- 
cational nature. An outright prize of $7500 was 
offered—$5000 for the serial rights and $2500 
against book royalties, plus a gold medal to be 
struck off in the winner's honor. 

In order to assure perfect fairness, and to give 
the unknown or little known writer an equal oppor- 
tunity with the famous author, this contest was and 
is alleged to be conducted on a rigidly pseudonym- 
ous basis. To this end each MS. is to be sub- 
mitted under a pseudonym which, according to 
the printed terms of the contest, will not be re- 
vealed to the Jury of Award until after the win- 
ning work—if any—shall have been selected. This 
Jury of Award, apparently a guarantee of perfect 
fairness, is composed of Henry Goddard Leach 
(editor of The Forum), Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling, E. E. Slosson, Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
George A. Dorsey and Will Durant. 

According to the printed terms of the contest, 
the closing date was midnight of April 15, 1928. 
It was expressly stated that any MS. postmarked 
or express-marked after that date would be ex- 
cluded. Also, as I have just said, the name of 
no contestant was to be given to the Jury until 
after the winning MS.—if any—had been selected. 

Attracted by these carefully printed terms, I 
decided, during September, 1927, to enter this 
Francis Bacon Contest; and the whole of the fol- 
lowing autumn and winter I labored, at tremendous 
sacrifices of time and even sleep, to produce a 
MS. before the appointed closing date: April 15, 
1928, midnight. I succeeded in this task in a 
manner that even exceeded my expectations; and 
my entry was thereupon submitted about three 
weeks prior to the closing date. I fulfilled every 
term and condition of the contest. 

And now I come to my revelation. 

The following May I received a telephone call 
from Henry Goddard Leach, who informed me 
at that time, and immediately afterward in person 
when I called at the offices of The Forum, that the 
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contest was to be held open another year. I was 
privileged to leave my MS. in the extended contest, 
though naturally privileged also to withdraw it. 
I was greatly shocked, as I had good reason to 
be, by this information. But I was horrified, as 
I had good reason to be, by the fact that my in- 
formant was a member of the Jury of Award and 
thus under bond of secrecy until after some win- 
ning MS.—if any—had been chosen. Consequent- 
ly, I challenged my informant on this central point, 
Whereupon—the reader will not be more dumb- 
founded than I was—I was told that this member 
of the Jury had “peeked” into the envelope bear- 
ing my true name. He used the word “peeked” 
himself. And thereupon, confronted by my just 
anger, he attempted to mend matters by revealing 
gross laxity more extensive, if not more grievous, 
than the previous grievance. For, attempting to 
justify his violation of my pseudonymity, he in- 
formed me that his breach was after all not so 
serious, inasmuch as a number of contestants had 
subnutted MSS. under their true names. I replied 
that in that case they were, of course, automatically 
excluded from the contest. Naturally, he did not 
know what to reply. He found, much to his 
chagrin, that he was hoist very suddenly with his 
own petard. 


Believing that Simon & Schuster would be 
grieved upon learning of my discoveries, I decided 
to lay my whole case before them, and in the 
presence of a witness whom I took with me. Dur- 
ing this interview, which occurred in June, | 
learned some more interesting facts—the chief of 
which was that approximately 150 MSS. had been 
submitted and that mine (with one alleged other) 
had survived all eliminations. That is to say, my 
MS. was still in the contest under the deferred 
closing date though it was denied the Award under 
the original closing date. The interview was 
worthwhile, for that fact alone; but no redress of 
any kind was offered me. 


Unable to believe that the remaining members 
of the Jury of Award would prove equally disin- 
terested in my serious complaints—two of which 
touched all the other 150 contestants who had 
entered this contest in good faith—I drew up 4 
detailed report, carefully listing my grievances. 
A copy of this report was sent to each one of 
the Jury of Award, and was mailed in multiplicate 
on August 8, after I had sent three separate com- 
munications to one member of the Jury without 
reply. These three separate communications were 
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signed with my pseudonym, as was the multiplicate 
report just before mentioned. But still I received - 


no reply, save from a single member of the Jury 
who evaded every one of my charges. Consequent- 
ly, on September 22nd, I wrote again to all the 
Jury, requesting at least the courtesy of a reply. 
I received no reply at all, save for one unsigned 
jostcard; and on September 29th, Simon & 
Schuster told me that my MS. was rejected! 

I do not quite know what to-think of such a 
performance. I have taken the present step be- 
cause a great wrong has been publicly committed ; 
and other writers who entered the original con- 
test may care to learn of certain inside facts, 
which, largely by happy accident, I have uncovered. 
It also seems more than possible that still other 
writers, now on the point of entering this contest 
which closed on April 15, 1928, but yet at the same 
time is still open, and is conducted pseudonymously 
and yet is a contest in which the Jury “peeks,” will 
be glad to be warned off in time. I believe that the 
very widest possible publicity should be given this 
whole affair. 

WINTHROP PARKHURST. 
2 E. Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


The following letters were received in response 
to one from Tue AutuHor & JourNALtst, laying 
Mr. Parkhurst’s charges before the publishers. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Thank you for your fair and judicial attitude 
regarding the Francis Bacon Award. 

As the contest does not close until April 15, 
1929, I think that the publishers should refrain 
from appearing to criticize any of the candidates 
in public until after that date. So far as I know, 
all has been conducted in an unimpeachably im- 
partial manner, in full accordance with the aim 
and spirit of the award. 

For your information I append herewith a copy 
of a letter sent to the Jury of Award regarding 
an earlier complaint filed by your correspondent. 

Very sincerely yours. 
H. G. Leacu, 
Editor, The Forum. 


New York City, August 14, 1928. 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
lo The Forum Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Leach: 

The author of a manuscript entitled “The Re- 
volt of Man,” has written the Jury of Award re- 
garding the administration of the competition. I 
think it is only fitting to place these facts before 
you. 

(1) The sponsors of the Award were within 
their full legal, moral and professional rights in 
extending the competition for one year. 

(2) The manuscript entitled “The Revolt of 
Man,” has received, and is still receiving, the 
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most thorough and unimpeachably impartial con- 
sideration. It was read in its entirety, first by two 
members of our editorial staff, then examined by 
Mr. Simon and myself, then by the staff of The 
Forum Magazine. Inasmuch as it had passed the 
preliminary examination and seemed an unusual 
contribution, it was also read by two members of 
the Jury of Award, Dr. Will Durant and yourself, 
both of you voting negatively after painstaking 
consideration. Dr. Durant received the manuscript 
before he received the author’s round robin letter. 
All of our editors read the manuscript without any 
knowledge of the author’s identity. We never 
would have discovered that identity if the author 
hadn’t come to the office himself to reveal it. 

The vote on “The Revolt of Man” thus far is 
negative, and would justify immediate rejection, 
without any further consideration by the entire 
Jury of Award, but we felt that it was so worthy 
a contribution that we have been delaying the final 
decision until we could assess all the reports before 
us, and consider the possible advisability of getting 
one or more additional expert readings. 

In other words, we have been giving the manu- 
script the benefit of every doubt, and the advan- 
tage of extended consideration. The author has 
no valid ground for complaint under the terms 
and conditions of the contest to which he subscribed 
in submitting his manuscript. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Lincotn SCHUSTER. 
Simon and Schuster. 


As we go to press, Mr. Parkhurst relays to us 
the following cablegram from Hendrick van Loon, 
which was sent in answer to a letter written by 
Thomas Edgelow, criticising him for failure to 
answer communications regarding the contest, in 
which he was one of the announced judges, 


CABLE 3N 48 Veere (Holland) 


NLT Thomas Edgelow, Bethel, Conn. Yes 
those anonymous letters were unanswered because 
regarded them mystification as never saw single 
manuscript connected with alleged Forum contest 
and absolutely unaware ever had anything to do 
with said contest of which know absolutely noth- 
ing except what Pezet and you write me. 

HENDRICK. 


DISCUSSING THE KEELER SERIES 


A favorite AUTHOR & JOURNALIST writer, author 
of articles, short-stories, novelettes and serials that 
have appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, Blue 
Book, Red Book and other magazines, two of 
whose books will be published shortly by J. H. 
Sears & Company, gives his views on the Web- 
Work Plot series. 

My Dear Willard: 

Knowing that some of the A. & J. family have 

given both pro and con comment on friend Keeler’s 
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Web Work Plot offerings I feel urged to do the 
same and be in style. 

I think the difficulty with those who have criti- 
cised adversely is found in the fact that they read 
these articles piecemeal. I purposely put them 
away without reading them until I had them all in 
hand. Through the first few articles you are grop- 
ing. But then the idea begins to open up. And 
by the time you get to the plotting of the “Seven 
Sparrows” you begin to savvy and see what Keeler 
is driving at. I’m inclined to agree with brother 
Miller that if we had had just a summary of what 
the whole thing was about, with the complete 
story chart before us, then started to read each 
basic situation and how it could be woven into a 
plot, there would have been better understanding 
of the whole business. 

As for me, I think I got a lot out of it. ll 
probably not use it just as Keeler does. But I'll 
use it just as I do Miller’s plot chart, which gave 
me a clearer insight into plot weaving. Keeler’s 
scheme is a diagrammatic analysis of how plots may 
be woven. That’s all. And if any key puncher 
thinks that he can take magic threads and _ start 
some hocus pocus that will turn him out a plot 
without work he’s doomed to dire disappointment. 
But if he believes that he can use this web-work 
plot idea to visualize the criss-cross threads of 
plot building, that he can use it as an aid, then he’ll 
find it helpful, very. I’m frank to say that I’m 
going to use it on the next book-length that I 
am about to tackle, just to clarify some corners of 
the plot that are still muddy in my mind. And so 
far, I think it is the simplest, clearest way to do 
this that I’ve seen. I’m for it. Let the Anvil 
Chorus read the whole business again with little 
or no time lapse between installments and I think 
many of them will savvy the why of it. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART. 
Denver, Colo. 


A prolific author, who has sold more than 1500 
short-stories, serials and articles to magazines in 
America and England, ranging from highbrows 
like The American Mercury and The Forum, to 
the most frivolous lowbrows, writes to observe: 


Dear Mr, Hawkins: 

I am surprised to hear of unfavorable comments 
concerning Mr. Keeler’s painstaking delineation 
of his mystery novel technique. It certainly must 
be a valid technique, for he has demonstrated sub- 
stantially that it works. 

I do not pretend to understand Mr. Keeler’s 
methods. I do not write mystery novels and am 
not ambitious to do so. But I do know Mr. Keeler 
very well, and I know that his intention, in writing 
the set of articles which he submitted to you, was 
to set forth in detail—probably greater and more 
painstaking detail than any other mystery novelist 
has undertaken—his exact working methods. 

Mr. Keeler’s own success, with. these methods, 


has been phenomenal. His fame is growing month. 
ly, in both America and England. If I were ambi. 
tious to write mystery novels, I should certainly 
turn to Mr. Keeler’s clearly defined explanation oj 
their technique, for the reason that I should fe¢ 
particularly confident in following the advice oj 
a man who has demonstrated that his own medicine 
is beneficial. 

Beginning writers are constantly clogging the 
mails of successful writers with pleas for working 
tips. Mr. Keeler’s tips show more conclusively 
than anything I have ever seen, the appalling 
amount of hard work that must go into a mystery 
novel. Possibly this is why his articles are ob- 
jected to by the superficial tyro who wants to be- 
come “Big Name” painlessly. 

Sincerely, 
Jack Wooprorp, 
Chicago, Ill. 


From the famous author of the Semi Dual 
novels and numerous other serials appearing in 
popular magazines: 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I have just finished Harry Stephen Keeler’s 
contribution to your magazine on the Web-Work 
Plot and wish to thank you for running that kind 
of an article. I followed it very closely and if I 
can get it in book form, would like to be advised. 

There are so many worthwhile articles in Tue 
Autuor & JouRNALIST that it would be hard to tell 
where to stop if one started praising them, so the 
best I can say is: keep on getting out a magazine 
such as you have been for so many years and | 
for one will be perfectly satisfied. I might add 
that your magazine is becoming more useful to the 
professional writer as time goes on. It is a far 
cry back to the little sheet of the early days. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Junius B. Siri. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


This one is from @ convert: 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

After reading Part I of Mr. Keeler’s series in 
your April issue I snorted and regretted a future 
waste of pages that might otherwise be covered 
with worthwhile matter. Then when your current 
issue reported criticisms of “acrimonious tone” I 
recognized that any series rousing such controversy 
demanded attention. I read them continuously, 
carefully. 

Mr. Keeler’s presentation of a difficult subject 
might tend to confuse and cause resentment in those 
unfamiliar with higher mathematics, but I know 
of no manner by which he could have presented 
his subject other than by the symbols he uses. 

If any one, beginner or successful writer, cannot 
profit in some degree by the series, then they either 
are unfit to pursue the trade of manufacturing fic: 
tion or they are indifferent to the size of their 
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bank balance. The fact that Mr. Keeler’s method 


has produced dollars for him should commend for 
it an intelligent study. Because all any one writes 
for is—dollars. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Morris SAVAGE. 
Bellevue, Wash. 


Editor The Author & Journalist: 

I see in your issue of November that readers 
are criticising Mr. Keeler’s articles on plot con- 
struction. I think that these articles will be helpful 
to the student writer just as soon as he digests 
their import. 

If writers will take Mr. Keeler’s suggestions 
and therefrom diagram published short stories, they 
will find not only much entertainment but much 
instruction. They will find that these diagrams pro- 
duce many of the elemental forms that Mr. Keeler 
dwells on. They will also find that putting plots 
into picture form is helpful in bringing out new 
combinations, besides giving record to the entire 
plot study. It simply becomes a question of think- 
ing in lines, intersections of lines, and forms made 
by these. 

I want to express my appreciation to you for 
printing Mr. Keeler’s articles, and just at a time 
when I am working on your instruction course in 
story writing. I have diagrammed many short- 
stories taken from magazines and find that in the 
main, stories are but the varied interpretations 
placed by authors on elementary forms, alone or 
in combination. Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 13, and 14 
reappear constantly. 

To prove what a tyro can do with Mr. Keeler’s 
picture puzzles I am enclosing several published 
story plots reduced to some of his forms. 

Yours very truly, 
Wan. G. Harrison. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Ox “BritisH MAGAZINES For British AUTHORS” 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I don’t like to let pass “British Magazines for 
British Authors” (in the December issue of the 
A. & J.), without making a comment. Several of 
my friends are receiving second serial royalties 
from England, amounting to thousands of dollars 
annually. I question if any American author of the 
first rank is not receiving a considerable income 
from British sales. One of my father’s books, 
“Master Mariners,” has brought him 15 cents or 
so from American sales and $100 or so from 
British sales, annually for many years. A great 
many American books sell throughout the British 
Empire. We probably have, as a class, far more 
to lose than British authors have. 

The literary standards set by English writers are 
% high that they are one of the most potent in- 
fluences we have to keep us lifting to better 
technical workmanship. 


The English literary market’s approval of Amer- 
ican writers is one of the signs of our develop- 
ment. Our whole literature came into being when 
England accepted Washington Irving and Cooper, 
France accepted Edgar Allen Poe, and Alfred T. 
Mahan’s naval studies are today world standards, 
because England accepted an American’s authority. 


Magazines like the Saturday Evening Post, Cos- 
mopolitan, Liberty, Scribner’s, Century, Atlantic 
Monthly, could not possibly be so absurd as to 
limit their pages to so narrow a source as Ameri- 
can writers. The fact that Great Britain reads 
Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening Post, an English 
edition of Short Stories, and millions of copies of 
American books, is quite as significant and com- 
plimentary as that we are privileged and able to 
read British writers. Let the other fellow be 
narrow—but we mustn’t be. 


Let any publisher discover that an American 
writer is read with avidity by British readers— 
even though neglected by American—that publisher 
instantly becomes as interested as though the appeal 
reached Americans. Critics familiar with the rec- 
ords of American writers could unquestionably cite 
innumerable instances where American editors be- 
came convinced of an American writer’s worth 
when British readers displayed their enthusiasm. 
There are several literary agencies who must bring 
to America hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually through development of British markets for 
American authors. 


The fact that the Atlantic Monthly passed up all 
of us Yankees in favor of a brilliant young Cana- 
dian and backed its judgment by $10,000 cash will 
do more good in Canada than any other literary 
event in years. Here the rockest ribbed New 
England magazine, with its tremendous record of 
Americanism, upholding the United States for all 
time against British influences, against British 
errors of aggression, turns around and awards a 
Canadian girl a great and valuable distinction. 
Just imagine the influence of that fact on Canadian 
and English feeling toward American editors, 
magazines and writers! Nothing could be more 
splendid. 


And nothing could be quite so base, to my mind, 
even as a sporting proposition, as to have American 
writers demand that British writers be excluded 
for fear we couldn’t meet their competition and 
win the prizes, or sell our stories. I think we’d 
better be sporting, even if it seems to cost Ameri- 
can writers something. But of course, it doesn’t, 
since the British are the greatest, steadiest readers 
in the world and per capita buy more of some 
American writers than we do. 


Yours, 
RaymMonp S. SPEARS. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
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CARDS 


66 OUR name, please?” 

It seems logical to hand the young lady 
your business card. That may be a beautiful 
thing, engraved, or printed in two colors from a 
hand-lettered design. You are proud of it, not 
realizing its limitations. You extract it from 
your card-case with a manner, and the young lady 
disappears. We have witnessed the scene, and we 
are not betting on you to get your interview. You 
reduced your chances, we think, by one-half, sur- 
rendering your card. 

The better approach would have been to reply, 
with confident dignity, “Mr. Jones.” If the young 
lady hesitated, a question in her eyes, you might 
have reassured her—‘of Boston.” 

The name and city, you would have realized, 
would mean nothing to Charles X. Bright, general 
manager of the Bon Marche. And therein pre- 
cisely would repose the effectiveness of the ap- 
proach. Knowing the business you have with him, 
revealed by your card, Bright can decide to put 
you off, asking you, through an intermediary, to 
call some other time. He is always too busy, and 
he is this afternoon. 

Not knowing, he will learn your business be- 
fore he dismisses you. He instructs the girl, 
“Show him in.” And you are in, and the inter- 
view is yours, if you know your stuff. 

With interviewers, as with salesmen, buffers, as 
private secretaries and information clerks are 
sometimes aptly called, are key problems. Bos- 
ton residence may not satisfy the young woman. 
What is your business with Mr. Bright? 


Probably, the statement that, you represent, edi- 
torially, a named magazine is better explanation 
than that you are a professional writer, interview- 
ing for an article. We think there is something 
better still. “Mr. Light, editor of International 
Department Store Review, asked me to call on 
you.” Perhaps, prepared for difficulty, you have 
ready an introduction reply. Mr. Kite, depart- 
ment store man of a nearby city, a friend of Mr. 
Bright’s, has suggested that you call on the latter. 

There is no one infallible way of winning an 
interview, any more than there is of winning a 
game of checkers, or tennis. Half of the task is 
covered when it is known that getting to the inter- 
viewee will be hard. Buffers are clever, but there 
is, practically speaking, always a way of reaching 
the man they guard. And it isn’t necessarily a case 
of making a man talk who doesn’t want to, but of 
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triumphing over an indispensable system which 
left to itself, inefficient as all human things are i: 
degree, rejects with faulty discrimination. 

Many salesmen, and some interviewers, are full 
of devices. “Tell him I just called to say, ‘Hello,’ 
and shake hands. I can't explain to you my busi- 
ness. Tell him Jack—Jack Stone,” and_ similar 
strategy, may be cheap tricks only, or, done wit 
taste and skill, some of that admirable tact in 
human intercourse which principally benefits those 
it touches; the user determines. 

here are, if not in securing the interviewing, 
where they have little value, important uses for 
business cards. The department editor always 
carries them. Business men frequently offer to 
exchange cards. Handing the subject a card as 
the interview closes, we have noted, is a graceful 
touch. 

We recall an interview which, off to a bad start, 
continued to slide. We drew forth a card, as 
though to leave. And as the subject had his eyes 
on the card, we told him something about our 
business. In salesmen’s lingo, we built him up, re- 
sold him. Then we continued the interview to a 
satisfactory result. 

Why have thought for all these details of inter- 
viewing? Because they multiply the effective prod- 
uct of an hour’s interviewing time. Blundering 
methods obtain many interviews, perhaps a ma- 
jority, but professional skill can expect practically 
ten interviews secured out of ten sought, besides 
much more obtained from each. In journalism, 
there never has been adequate general appreciation 
of the possibilities of the interview. 


STRIPPING THE SENTENCE 


HE writer of articles can learn much from 
the writer of advertising copy. Consider one 
device, stripping the sentence, which is found in- 
dispensable by copy writers. As unessential words 
and ideas are eliminated, emphasis is multiplied. 

This device, and numerous others, are considered 
by James Davis Woolf, a noted writer of adver- 
tising copy, in “Writing Advertising,” (The Ron- 
ald Press Co., New York). 

Woolf shows us how stripping the sentence adds 
to emphasis— 

1. “There was a sudden flash of sparks, 4 
piercing scream of agony, as Smith staggered ba 
a few steps, silently dropped to his knees, and 
then crumpled to the floor.” 
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Words the Masters spent hours seeking 


—now at your instant command 


“Give me the right word—” exclaimed Conrad, “and I 
will move the world! What a dream for a writer! For 
written words have their accent, too. Yes! Let me only 
fnd the right word! It may be there, close by, disregard- 
ed, invisible, quite at hand. But it’s no good. I believe 
there are men who can lay hold of a needle in a pottle of 
hay at the first try. As for myself, I have never had 
such luck.” 

How Conrad and other great writers would have wel- 
comed the means of finding instantly the words they 
needed, the very words that made them great! 

How they would have valued this book, which places at your very 
fngertips the words they spent hours searching for. 

There is no need today to lose hours of valuable time seeking the 
best word for your purpose. You can conserve your energy for ac- 
tual writing, and when an effective word is needed for a particular 
bit of description, characterization or emotion, you have at your 
instant command the exact word of all the illimitable wealth from 


which the ablest writers and speakers draw, through 


MARCH’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


New Amplified Edition 


This Amplified Edition contains all that 
has made previous editions of March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary the ‘“‘chiefest tool 
of the writing man.” 

No matter what thought you wish 
to express or what shade of meaning 
you desire, it gives you the word 
instantly. 

No tedious search through hundreds 
of words and definitions—just a flip of 
the pages and your exact word is before 
you, grouped with its related words 
under the part of speech to which it 
belongs, and defined so that you know 
you are using it correctly. 

In adjoining columns are its anto- 
tyms, enabling you to develop versa- 
tility of style. 

Common foreign words and phrases are 
also arranged so that you can find the 
words to fit your thoughts immediately. 


‘The richest store-house of words, made 
tasily accessible for immediate use, that 
aly writer or speaker can obtain.” 


THE WRITER. 


~"a real treasure chest of ‘English 
undefiled’. We commend it unre- 


servedly.”” 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


—“unmistakably the greatest  single- 
volume reference work in the world.” 


WRITER’S MONTHLY. 
~“will be of constant use on the writ- 
ing desk,” 

AMERICAN MERCURY. 
“Without parallel in the vast realm of 


wnters’ helps.” 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 


In addition it contains supplementary 
material invaluable to you as a writer; 
a complete concise text book on English 
Grammar and Composition, for instance, 
and a history of the English Language, 
the Evolution of Writing, chapters on 
Word-Building, and a list of famous 
characters of literature and their out- 
standing traits. 


It contains the newer words, including 
those which arose out of the World 
War, and the important words and 
definitions of the leading arts and 
sciences; Biblical references, which in 
themselves are full of plot germs, his- 
torical and geographic facts of which Hy 
you find yourself in daily need. ORIC AL 

Its list of Christian names and noted ; NG Compan 
pseudonyms will be helpful to you. : 

It is a thesaurus, plus a dictionary, 
with encyclopedic information—a_veri- 
table ‘‘Treasure House of Words and 
Knowledge,” giving you increased writ- 
ing efficiency. 


1462 pages printed on 
thin, opaque paper, 1014x 
714x2%”. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


Examine It in Your HISTORICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Own Home—at Dept. AJ-1 
Our Risk 1334 Cherry St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me (postpaid in U. S. 
Let us send you this remarkable volume / and Canada) a copy of the new 
that you may judge it at your writing / Amplified Edition of March’s The- 
desk. We want you to examine it at / saurus Dictionary. I will pay the 
your leisure—to try it for ten days / postman $3.00 plus 12c C. O. D. fee, 
at our risk. We want you to see / and if I keep the book will pay you 
what a complete mastery of the / $2.00 per month for three months. 
English Language it gives you. ,” (Canada, duty extra; foreign, $10.00 cash 
Just send in the coupon. It / with order.) 
places you under no obligation. 7 If for any reason I do not wish to keep 
If after using the book for ten / it I will return it in good condition within 
days you do not believe it fully 7 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12. 
answers your word problems, 
trial has not cost you a 
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2. “A flash ...a recoil ...a scream... and 
Smith crumpled to the floor.” 

And if stripping the sentence is now and then 
good writing, so, too, is stripping the paragraph; 
yes, stripping the entire article. Of business ar- 
ticles which fail of sale, more than a few do so 
because the facts of interest and appeal have been 
buried in an excess of words. Stripping would 
have revealed them. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal 
Field 


Bus Journal is a new publication to be issued the 
first of January by Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co., 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. According to 
an announcement made by the company, the new 
publication will be for the cperating and mechanical 
man and will contain practical articles and items 
for every day use... . articles to interest “men in 
the front offices as well as men down to the end 
of the line.” Kenfield-Davis also publish Electric 
Traction and Shop and Roadway. 


A publication soon to make its appearance is 
The Super Service Station, announced by the Irv- 
ing-Cloud Publishing Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
Its circulation will be among those filling stations 
that do a volume of diversified business and that 
render service beyond the sale of gas and oil, 
that lubricate, wash, clean and polish cars, repair 
tires, recharge batteries, and sell tires, tubes, plugs, 
chains, batteries and other accessories. It will 
be issued monthly. 


The editor of a prominent Eastern automotive 
publication has written the department editor that 
he has heard of an automobile body concern on the 
Pacific Coast that makes a practice of issuing 
contracts to its customers for the repair of all 
damage caused by collision to the bodies of cars 
owned by customers. These contracts cover a 
period of one year and call for certain premiums. 
He very much desires a story with full particulars 
of the plan. If any reader knows of the concern 
and feels he can handle the story, the Department 
editor will be glad to put him in touch with the 
publication. 


The Glass Container, 19 W. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, is a monthly magazine edited by 
Norman FE. White, who writes: “We are in the 
market for interviews with food packers who use 
glass containers, giving a description of the meth- 
ods employed; also for photographs of different de- 
partments, showing equipment, products, and oper- 
atives at work. Lengths up to about 2000 words. 
No histories of glass making desired. Payment 
is on acceptance at 1 cent a word.” 


Farm Equipment Dealer, Joseph, Mich., is no 
longer published. 


With the January issue, the Southwest Res. 
tauranteur, Western Journal Co., Inc., Suite 70, 
Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, will become the 
Western Restaurant, and will be in the marke 
for short feature articles on restaurant operation, 
success stories, personnel notes, etc., from the eleyey 
Western states. The aim, according to Howard 
B. Rose, editor, is to cover the entire catering 
field, including hotels, cafeterias, clubs, etc. Rate 
of payment at present is 4c a word. 


With the January issue, Jnstitutional Merchan- 
dising, Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc., 40 E. Forty. 
ninth Street, New York City, will be renamed The 
Institutional Jobber, and will become a regular 
monthly publication. Loring Pratt will continue 
as editor, and there will be no change in editorial 
policies. “Our readers,” states Mr. Pratt, “are 
the sales managers and salesmen among the estab- 
lished supply houses, dealers and jobbers who spe- 
cialize on institutional sales. They are interested 
in the quantity sale of anything and everything in 
the line of furnishings, supplies and equipment. 
Our rates are lc a word on acceptance; photo- 
graphs are paid for extra, and we are glad to 
give writers every possible cooperation. We sug- 
gest that an indication of a possible article or a 
brief outline be submitted ahead of finished manu- 
script, for suggestions on handling. I am not 
interested in inspirational editorial type of articles, 
jokes, epigrams, humorous items or fiction. Our 
principal need is true experience stories of suc- 
cessful sales which have been outstanding, unique, 
difficult, or otherwise interesting. We can always 
use brass-tack, true-fact articles along this line, 
from our particular field.” 


Oil Heat is the name of a new publication, the 
first issue of which appeared in November, pub- 
lished by Heating Journals, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, publishers of The Heating 
and Ventilating Magazine. It is devoted to the 
domestic, commercial and industrial aspects of oil 
heating and installation. P. E. Fansler is editor. 


First issued in October, 1928, The Business 
School Journal is a new publication of the Haire 
Publishing Co., 1170 Broadway, New York City. 
It is devoted to the interests of teachers of com- 
mercial education and commercial school or de- 
partment executives. The editor is J. J. Robinson. 


Don Blanchard is editor of Automobile Trade 
Journal & Motor Age, the single monthly publica- 
tion formed by the merger of the Automobile 
Trade Journal, and Motor Age, formerly two dis- 
tinct publications, published by the Chilton Class 
Journal Co., Fifty-sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


A new cleaning and dyeing publication which has 
appeared on the coast is The Southern California 
Cleaner, 3820 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
J. C. Christie is editor. 
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Magazine 


wants diversified fiction—stories of adventure, romance, 
mystery, humor or sentiment—gripping stories of human 
interest and dramatic situations. 

Unusual stories that have been considered too strong 
or too daring—stories that other editors have been 
afraid to publish—may find favor with this publica- 
tion that is unfettered by editorial precedents. 

Short stories should be from 4,000 to 10,000 words 
and serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. 

Cash paid immediately upon acceptance of stories. 

Current issue of PRIZE STORY now on sale at 
all newsstands contains announcement of liberal cash 
prizes paid to authors and readers. 


Address manuscripts to: 


PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 


Suite 631, 33 West 60th St., New York, N. Y. 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human nwtives, etc. 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 


View" 
short story authority, offers you a complete, 
Dr. Burton practical, result-getting heme-study training. 
It develops style, ability, perfects technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREB. Send for it today and receive 
expert critie’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
“Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students 
Laird Extension Institute, 535 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUTHORS 
Manuscripts carefully typed. 


60c per 1000 words. 


R. M. WATTS 
2136 Casa Grande Street, Pasadena, California. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS IT 


Test your literary ability. Send sample of hand- 
writing for EXPERT opinion. Full delineation, 
two dollars. Short criticism, one dollar. 


P. DE JERSEY 


997 Dorchester Ave. Winnipeg, Canada ig 


ARE YOU SELLING? 


Well-known author offers Expert Criticism and 
les Service to writers on stories, 
etc, also, when warranted, collaboration on profit- 
sharing basis. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY 

P. O. Box 2602-M San Francisco, Calif. 
GOOD STORIES MADE BETTER. Just the 
teeded expert constructive advice—and they’ll 
80 over! $2 per story. Ruby A. Gray, 2595 
Florentina Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 
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Have you written 
your first’ story? 


How often you read in a review or in a 
publisher’s announcement something to this 
effect... “this delightfully written story 
is Miss Bradley’s first. . .” 

You read the story and wonder. Here 
is lucid style, perfect plot construction, fine 
characterization. This is the work of one 
who knows. It cannot be a first attempt. 

Nor is it. It is the first story that the 
author has sold. You who have written 
know the years of work, the trying again, 
the discouragement of rejections, the drudg- 
ery that have gone to build this “first” story. 

You know what a “first” story means be- 
cause you trudged the same rough road. 
Perhaps you are traveling it now. Per- 
haps you are striving for that elusive some- 
thing, that seemingly unattainable touch 
that will induce editors to buy your work. 

The Palmer Institute can help you, can 
bring you the very thing that today you 
need, sound instruction, sympathetic criti- 
cism and the advice and help of. men and 
women who have been through the mill. 
Here is fresh encouragement, sure direc- 
tion along the straight path to paying 
markets instead of wanderings on byways 
of misdirected labor. 


“1 would have started ona 
literary career ten yeare 
sooner,’” says Katharine Newlin 
Burt, author of “Quest”? and 
many stories in ‘*Harper’s,’”” 
“‘Cosmopolitan,’’ ‘‘McCall’s” 
and other magazines, 


Jim Tully, whose ‘Jarne- 
gan’”’ you have prebably read, 
says, “‘The Palmer Institute 
would have saved me years of 
labor.”” 


If you have the urge—if you want to 
make your talent the finest, most profitable 
possession you could possibly have—if you 
are seeking the way to that “first” story— 
even if you have passed many milestones 
but know that you can profit by experienced 
aid—then Palmer training is for you. It 
will save you the “years of labor” Jim 
Tully speaks of, and it may start you on 
your career years sooner—as it might have 
done for Katharine Newlin Burt. 

Mail the coupon for complete particulars. 
[PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP | 
Dept. 147-N, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without any obligation, details abou 
the course I have checked. 

(J Short Story Writing 
English and Self-Expression 


Name 


Address. - 
All correspondence strictly confidential 


= No salesman will call on you 
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Beginning January 1, 1929, Commercial Car 
Journal and Operation é& Maintenance, Fiity- 
sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
be merged into one truck publication, Commercial 
Car Journal and Operation & Maintenance, for 
truck trade and fleet operators. 


Charles Downes, formerly associate editor of 
Hardware Dealer's Magazine, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, has been made editor, to succeed 
Roy IF. Soule, who has joined Scrap Books, Inc., 
Waupun, Wis., which supplies sales ideas and ad- 
vertising material to hardware dealers. 


Retailing, for the last five and a half years the 
Saturday edition of Women’s Wear Daily, 8 E. 
Thirteenth Street, New York City, will become a 
separate publication on January 5, on which date 
Women’s Wear Daily will discontinue its Saturday 
edition. Harvey FE. Runner, retail editor of 
Women's Wear Daily, will be editor of Retailing. 


The editorial offices of The Southern Dry Goods 
Merchant, St. Louis, Mo., will henceforth be lo- 
cated at Room 1822 Graybar Building, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. All communications 
should be addressed to the New York office, ac- 
cording to Frank E. Lyon. 


A new pocket-size monthly devoted to the mer- 
chandising of auto tires and accessories is Tire 
and Auto Accessory Topics, published by the Cov- 
erage Publishing Corporation, New York City. 
Harvey Willson is president and general manager 
of the new publication. 


Electrical Dealer, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, pays $50 each month for the best story of 
electrical retailing, illustrated with photos. The 
story may be on general methods and policies, sales 
stunts, or special sales campaigns, but must be 
sent in through a jobber’s or manufacturer’s sales- 
man. 


The Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., of New 
York and Chicago, has bought American Builder, 
Chicago. Publication will continue in the latter 
city, but offices will be moved to the Bankers 
Building. 


The Electrical Trade Publishing Co., 53 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has purchased The 
Electragist, formerly the official organ of the 
Association of Electragists, International, Chicago. 
The name of the publication has been changed to 
Electrical Contracting, and it has been much en- 
larged. S. B. Williams continues as editor. 


Pacific Coast Merchant, 350 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, has requested all correspondents to hold 
copy until the 10th or the 11th of the month pre- 
ceding an issue, submitting it all together. This 
will greatly simplify editorial decisions. 


Petroleum Age, 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
is now issued once a month, on the 15th. 
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Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
James R. Quirk, editor, gives the following resum 
of its requirements: Jdeas, New Methods ay 
Sales Suggestions—These may run from 300 up to 
3000 words; they must be practical, something tha 
salesmen can adopt to increase their sales, bring 
money into their pockets. Real, constructive 
thoughts. Personality Sketches—Stories by or 
about successful direct salesmen or sales managers 
who will talk about their experience as salesmen, 
Sketches along the line of “Just A Plodder, Bu 
He Sells,’ “Shipped to America He Makes Good 
as a Direct Salesman” and “He Sells Socks in 
Wall Street.” Want photographs of the subject. 
Also short personality sketches, with a sales tip or 
personal experience, with a photo of the subject— 
shorts that can be used in the run-over section of 
the magazine. Jiction—Action stories, with a 
selling angle or a salesman as a character. Can 
have a love theme. These can run up to 5000 
words for a single story; up to 10,000 words fora 
two-part story.  Jnspirational—Interviews with 
big business men, containing advice, hints or sug- 
gestions to inspire salesmen. Want photos of 
persons interviewed, posed and informal pictures. 
In connection with this type of article, want 
stories of big men who were salesmen—with the 
majority of the article devoted to their selling ex- 
perience and any ideas about selling they may 
voice. //umor—Good, clean humor, with a sales- 
man as a character. Why I Bought rom A Di- 
rect Salesman—Short interviews, not to exceed 
1500 words and photo from men and women on 
what they bought from a direct salesman, why 
they bought it and what they think of the direct 
method of sales—interviews with governors, 
mayors, other state or municipal officials, bankers, 
manufacturers, business and professional men. 
This is something that can be obtained in every 
town and city in the country. Women’s Articles 
—Articles about or by saleswomen—with sales 
ideas, thoughts or inspirations.” 


Recent acquisitions of the National Trade Jour- 
nals, Inc., 101 W. Thirty-First Street, New York 
City, are Architectural Forum, Heating and Ven- 
tilating Magazine and Home Builders Catalog. 
These magazines, together with Building Age, 
have been grouped and will be operated by a new 
division to be known as National Building Publica- 
tions, Inc. 


Heating, Piping and Air Containing, 1900 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, is a monthly trade journal to 
make its appearance in April, 1929, as a companion 
publication to Domestic Engineering. R. V. Saw- 
hill is editor. Technical articles within the field 
indicated by its title are to be used, also news 


items. Payment is at indefinite rates on publication. . 


Mid-Continent Jeweler, 303 Gumbel Building, 
Kansas City, reports an overstocked condition of 
its editorial files. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 


20 Westminster Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONE WEEK’S WAGES 


Or a salary—which? Five out of 50 writers are 
selling regularly. Are you? You can be, if 
you wish. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 


“HOW TO WRITE A MODERN 
CONFESSION STORY” 


This is a booklet of 7 pages, recommended by Jack 
Smalley, Asst. Editor, TRUE CONFESSIONS, as a prac- 
tical aid to writers who desire to write salable true experi- 
ence yarns. Gives markets for such stories AND TELLS 
YOU CLEARLY HOW TO WRITE THEM. 50c in coin, 
postpaid. JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHOR’S AGENT, 
P.O. BOX 10, STATION R, NEW YORK CITY. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 
Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manu- 
scripts. If you want real editorial assistance, write 

for particulars. 


Room 1101-B, 516 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Comfortable 
Great Northern 
Hotel Block 
CHICAGO 


\\ ult 

\ Gee 

\ 

1 ‘| 
r Guests 

F reat 90 Per Cent 

Rep the Daily. rrivals 


RAVELERS select the Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chicago’s “loop”. They 
return because the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent food and 
Moderate charges make it an ideal hotel. 
400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
Day and Up. Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 


This $30 Course for 
Writers $2.50! 


Here is your chance to take one of the fa- 
mous Columbia University Extension courses 
for writers—for which hundreds of students 
have paid $30—for $2.50. 

Professor H. K. Nixon has put the exact 
material of his famous fiction writers’ course 
into the chapters of one helpful volume, 
“Psychology for the Writer.’’ This course 
deals with the writer’s most important tool, 
a knowledge of human nature. It has helped 
many successful writers solve their two most 
important problems: Making characters alive 
and natural; using the surest—because psy- 
chologically sound—methods of arousing 
reader interest. This book will show you how 
to use the facts psychologists have discovered 
about human behavior, to ‘motivate char- 
acter action correctly, produce all sorts of 
literary effects, arouse emotion through ap- 
peal to readers’ instincts, use the surest 
tested methods of humor, ete.; and with 
many examples will explain just how promi- 
nent writers have applied correct psycholog- 
ical principles to achieve success. 

With the aid of this book, you can learn 
what is psychologically wrong with your 
work, getting the helpful criticism editors are 
too busy to give. It may mean the difference 
hetween a check and a rejection slip. Send 
for it today for free examination. 


Charles Hansen Towne, Editor 
Harper’s Bazar, says: 


“T cannot too highly recommend this vol- 
ume. I have never read a book that seemed 
to contain more helpful advice to aspiring 
writers. So many of the analyses have been 
taken from current periodicals that the book 
gains in interest for those who are seeking 
light on the requirements of our modern 
magazines.” 


“Psychology 
for the 


Writer” 
330 pages 


Harper & Bros. 


“ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM—A.J.1 


Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for 
FREE EXAMINATION one copv of ‘Psy- 
chology for the Writer’ by Prof. H. K. Nixon. 
O I agree to remit $2.50 within five days of 
receipt of book, or to return it. 


O I enclose check for $2.50 [ Please send 
BD: 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 
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The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
writes: “Will you kindly call your readers’ atten- 
tion to our desire to add new names to the list of 
authors who contribute to our Interesting People 
Department? Here is a chance for any alert young 
writer to find a market for his or her output. 
The type of sketch we use is represented in any 
issue of The American Magazine. It concerns un- 
usual people who have done unusual things. It 
may be a unique achievement; a story of success 
under physical handicap; the account of some in- 
dividual’s worthwhile social or public service; or 
it may concern some person’s scientific accom- 
plishment. In any event, it must be unique and 
arresting—something the mere mention of which 
contains a high voltage of news and reader interest. 
In nearly every community there is someone who 
has done or is doing something of an extraordinary 
or worth-while nature. It will be the writer’s task 
to find such individuals, obtain their stories, and 
then submit them for our consideration. The form- 
ula is not an arbitrary one. It should, however, 
contain certain elements, and one of these is direct 
quotation. An Interesting People sketch may open 
with a human-interest incident that illustrates some- 
thing in the story, or it may open with a definite 
statement of fact concerning the subject and his or 
her unusual achievement. Then, with this estab- 
lished, the reader should be made acquainted with 
the subject by considerable direct quotation. Sup- 
porting facts and figures conclude the summary. It 
is important that all facts and figures contained in 
these sketches be authentic. Good clear photo- 
graphs should accompany the articles which, as a 
rule, should not exceed 1500 words. The minimum 
rate of payment for all sketches found available 
for publication in this department is $50.” This 
request is signed by David A. Balch. 


Adventure, Butterick Building, New York, “is 
looking for a number of new authors who are able 
to write the exotic short-story or short novelette 
up to 30,000 words. A warm welcome, criticism 
of all good but unavailable scripts, suggestions of 
other possible markets for stories not in our field, 
and good prices for tales we take. We offer that, 
and what could be fairer?” This note is signed by 
Anthony M. Rud, editor. 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, offers to pay for true experiences of private 
investigators, secret service agents, post office in- 
spectors, or amateur detectives. From $25 to $50 
each will be paid for acceptable stories. 
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Action Novels, 271 Madison Avenue, New York 
“is in the market for boiled-down action yarns of 
foreign adventure ranging from 12,000 to 16,00) 
words. We can also use an occasional sea story 
of about the same length, and strong Westerns w 
to 20,000 words. This magazine features a sports 
novel in every issue, but the sport chosen must 
have a public appeal, and must, in addition, be 
capable of carrying a heavy plot. Drop us a line 
before charging into your sports novel, to get our 
reaction.” 


Heart Throbs, 1926 Broadway, New York, is a 
new magazine announced by Macfadden Publica- 
tions. Elita Wilson, editor, writes, “For this mag- 
azine, strong, emotional stories and serials in both 
first and third person are wanted. The emphasis 
on these stories will fall on their Auman interest 
appeal. Every story must bring a lump into the 
reader’s throat, et cetera. An inspirational note is 
also desired. The third person, or fiction stories, 
must embody sacrifice, loyalty, conflict, danger, 
courage, action, even melodrama, in which true 
love fights against terrific odds, in the end triumph- 
ing. The first-person stories must deal with prim- 
itive emotions. They should be written around 
throbbing, emotional experiences, and make the 
reader feel the suffering of the one who is telling 
his experience. These experiences must be of the 
type that could happen to the average reader. Rate, 
2 cents a word, on acceptance.” 


Pussler Magazine, issued by the M. P. Gould 
Company, advertising agents, 454 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, is a syndicated drug store advertising 
publication, issued monthly. Edna May, editor, 
writes: “I will pay on acceptance at 1 cent a 
word for 1000-word stories. I am anxious to 
secure stories of inspirational type, suitable for 
boys and girls in their teens as well as grown-ups. 
Humorous stories of pure fun can also be used.” 

Holland’s Magazine, Main and Race Streets, 
Dallas, Texas, is subtitled “the Magazine of the 
South.” Martha Stipe, editor, epitomizes its re 
quirements as follows: Articles of special interest 
to the South, women's and household interests, 
Southern personalities, short-stories, two- and 
three-part stories, serials, humor, verse, and chil- 
dren’s stories. Payment is made at 1% cents 4 
word up, on acceptance. 

Controlling interest in Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, book publishers, 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
has been purchased from the heirs of the late 
Henry Holt by Edward N. Bristol. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Out this month, 5th edition, revised— 


WHERE AND HOW TO SELL 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By William B. McCourtie 
F you write short-stories, novels, articles, plays, verse, 
| newspaper features, greetings, photoplays—in fact any 
literary material—you can sell, if your work is salable, 
with the aid of this compilation. 
“Where and How to Sell Manuscripts” gives complete 
market information, condensed, for thousands of Ameri- 
can, Canadian and British publications, classified by fields. 
The information for each market, obtained direct from 
the magazine itself, covers name of editor, kinds of 
material and word lengths wanted, rates. With the aid of 
fur indexes the writer instantly finds the data he 
needs. 
One section explains how to prepare manuscripts for 
publication; how to safeguard rights as an author; how to 
copyright; how and when to offer material with best 
chances Of success. 


FOR THE WRITER’S DESK 


The 36 Dramatic Situations. A ‘‘best seller’? is this 
analysis of Georges Polti, cataloging the plot material 
which life offers. Short-story writers and novelists _ap- 
gearing in Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Cen- 
tury, and other foremost magazines have publicly ac- 
knowledged help received from this book. $1.50. 

Conscious Short-Story Technique, David Raffelock, As- 
sociate Editor of The Author & Journalist, and Director 
of the Simplified Training Course. An authority ‘‘shows 
the way.” $1.10. 

Plotting the Short Story, Culpeper Chunn; gives in- 
valuable assistance in story structure. $1.00. 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman, former editor of Adventure and McClures. High- 
ly recommended. $2.15. 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Extensive com- 
silation by Arthur Sullivant Hoffman of opinion and ad- 
vice by famous authors. $2.65. 

Technique of the Mystery Story, Carolyn Wells. There 
isno more dependable market for the fiction writer than 
the detective story field, which bids now, as never be- 
fore, for the work of skilled craftsmen. Carolyn Wells, 
author of “In the Onyx Lobby,” “The Maxwell Mystery,” 
and scores of other detective and mystery stories, has 
written a “how” book which, itself, is as absorbing as a 
“thriller.”’ $1.75. 

What An Editor Wants, A. H. Bittner, editor of 
Argosy All-Story Weekly. One of the most practical 
of all volumes on writing craftsmanship. $1.10. 

The Business of Writing, Holliday and Van -Renselaer. 
Covers ground of importance to every writer. $2.15. 

The Free-Lance Writers’ Handbook. Forty chapters on 
writing and selling, with contributions by Ben Ames 
Wiliams, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Hamilton Gibbs, 
Augustus Thomas, Robert Sherwood, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, and other authors. In part 
Il, 1000 editors tell what they want from writers. A 
complete writers’ library in one convenient volume, 400 
pages, red cloth binding, gold stamped. $5.00. 

Writing the Photoplay, J. Berg Esenwein and Arthur 
leeds ($2.65); The Photoplay Synopsis, A. Van Buren 
Powell ($1.75), and The Feature Photoplay, Henry Albert 
Phillips ($2.00) are authoritative books on the scenario. 
How to Write Stories That Sell. Specimen chapters— 
Relation of Plot to the Story, Starting the Story Right, 
ow to Use Dialogue, How to Sell Your Stories. 64 
pages and cover. 30c. 

Author & Journalist Book Service, 
189 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 

Send me McCourtie’s WHERE AND HOW TO SELL 

MANUSCRIPTS, 5th edition, revised, $3.50. 
d me the following books: 


I enclose remittance to cover. 
Name 
Address 
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How to get Checks Instead of 
Rejection Slips 


FICTION WRITING 
FOR PROFIT 


By 
Michael Joseph 


and 


Marten Cumberland 


An invaluable and indispensable book for 
those ambitious to succeed in this remuner- 
ative field. Some of the many helpful chap- 
ters are: The Scope of the Serial; Fiction 
Editors and Dogma; The First Instalment; 
and What the Editor Wants, which lists the 
requirements of the most important Amer- 
ican magazines, syndicates and juvenile 
periodicals. Mr. Joseph is widely known as 
manager of the largest literary agency in 
the world. $2.50 


HOW TO WRITE A 


SHORT STORY 
By 8 JOSEPH 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


One Park Avenue 


New York 


NO READING FEE 


An honest estimate of your work. When merited 
expert assistance at a reasonable rate. Short stories 
a specialty. Novels, novelettes, poems, jokes. 


OMER HENRY 


Sumner, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


50c a thousand words; 1 carbon included. 
(5 years with an editor; 2 with an author) 


MISS ETHEL LAROS 
122 No. Second St. 
“100 minutes from Broadway” 


ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 

I will read your manuscript and advise you without charge. 
Let us get together and have a heart-to-heart talk about 
your troubles. 

Those unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 
them salable. I market upon a 10% commission basis, if 
desired. I have been writing and selling for twenty years, 
and I know the markets. 


THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 
211 North Indiana Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


LOOK AT THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
That you may know the quality of our service we will 
type one MS. of not more than 8000 words for you at 
25c per thousand. Free carbon. Send fee with man- 
uscript. 

THE OLIVER TYPING BUREAU 

N. W. Oliver, Secretary 
Typist to exacting authors. 


MANSFIELD, TENN. 


Easton, Pa. 
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Air Stories and Wings, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, are now mainly in the market for 
longer stories. Bob Carter, managing editor, 
writes: “I feel that the air story authors are miss- 
ing a number of good bets in the way of longer 
yarns. One of these is stories of the Aerial Coast 
Guard Patrols which are active on this as well as 
the Western coast. In this day of trans-continental 
record-breaking races that field, too, should be 
fertile soil for the writing imagination. And no- 
thing would bring more joy to my editorial breast, 
than a meaty novel-length yarn of aerial treasure- 
hunters in the sullen seas where Blackbeard and 
Teach and Flint stalked with their buckos !” 


Frontier Stories, Garden City, N. Y., in a letter 
from Harry E. Maule, editor, emphasizes the fol- 
lowing requirements: “The scope of Frontier Sto- 
ries embraces the frontiers of civilization the 
world over, wherever men come in contact with an 
environment that gives promise of dashing adven- 
ture of the exciting, outdoors type, the American 
West, the North, the Far East, Africa, the Sea— 
and man’s new-found frontier, the Air. The fron- 
tiers of Yesterday are equally favored with the 
frontiers of Today, but all stories must be essen- 
tially modern in treatment. Stories should be 
strongly conceived, with plot construction calcu- 
lated to maintain the suspense until a smashing 
climax drives home the story in the reader’s mind. 
Stories should be developed through the medium 
of swift, exciting action, yet the character deline- 
ation must at all times be smooth and convincing. 
Accurate atmosphere desired, yet it must not be 
allowed to take the place of plot and action. All 
fiction must have an American—preferably young 
and active—as the hero. If there is a love element, 
it must be kept subordinate to the adventurous ac- 
tion and man-interest. Occasionally a story can 
be used that, because of its compelling power, its 
intense drama, or some equally cogent reason, can 
to a certain extent afford to violate the accepted 
canons of the action story. At present our par- 
ticular needs are for gripping, breezy yarns of the 
longer kind, for strong shorts of either Western 
or foreign setting, and we would also be interested 
in air stories of the better type. Length limits: 
Novels, up to 40,000 words; novelettes, 15,000 to 
25,000 words; short-stories, 3000 to 8000; occa- 
sional articles up to 3000 words, short fact articles 
up to 500 words, occasional poetry.” 


The Aviator, formerly at Temple, Tex., has 
moved to 309 Milam Building, San Antonio, Tex. 
Horace T. Chilton, editor, explains that delays in 
paying for material as recently reported, are due 
to the confusion incidental to moving. 


Brief Stories, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, has 
been purchased by Harper & Brothers, and is now 
edited by W. Adolphe Roberts, formerly editor 
of The Dance Magazine. 


Primary Education—Popular Educator (form. 
erly two separate magazines, published at 4 
Broomfield Street, Boston), has been for some 
time published by the Educational Publishing Com. 
pany, 54 Clayton Street, Dorchester Station, Bos. 
ton, Mass. It is edited by Florence Hale, why 
writes: “I am always glad to get especially good 
articles that have to do with the field of elemen. 
tary education, particularly those of a distinctly 
practical nature. However, we are at the present 
time having all the material coming in daily that 
we can use, so it would not seem wise to call for 
more, although especially good material will al- 
ways be welcomed by us. We pay for articles on 
publication.” 


The Living Church, 1901 Fond du Lac Avenue, 
Milwaukee, is a weekly religious publication, edited 
by Frederic C. Morehouse; C. P. Morehouse js 
managing editor. “It uses short articles on reli- 
zious and social topics, especially from the view- 
point of the Episcopal Church, and also publishes 
a small amount of poetry, both religious and gen- 
eral. No payment is made for poetry, but articles 
are paid for on acceptance at $1.50 per column. 
Suitable half-column and one-column fillers are 
wanted.” 


College Life, 56 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, writes: “We are very much in the market 
for original jokes, fillers, and short humorous 
poems. We will pay on acceptance, 25 to 50 cents 
per joke, 1 to 2 cents a word for all shorts under 
fifty words, and 10 cents a line for poetry. Mate- 
rial submitted should be snappy, peppy, and col- 
legiate. Reports made promptly.” 


Industrial-Arts Magazine, 129 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., edited by John J. Metz, 
“is interested in articles on industrial arts, man- 
ual training, and related subjects, not exceeding 
2000 words in length; also articles not exceeding 
250 words in length on woodworking, metal work- 
ing, electricity, auto mechanics, concrete work, 
etc. Payment is on acceptance at about %4 cent a 
word.” 


The Magazine Feature Service, Philadelphia, 
which announced itself in the market for manu- 
scripts, but has been dilatory in reporting on them, 
according to readers, has been personally investi- 
gated by an AuTHoR & JouRNALIST subscriber, who 
reports: “2354 Park Avenue, Philadelphia, is a 
private house. A maid responded to my ring. 
All I could learn from her was: ‘The Magazine 
Feature Service was only a boy. He left here sev- 
eral weeks ago for California. I don’t know if 
he’s coming back soon—or ever.’” Readers who 
kept copies of material submitted to this address 
and have not received their material back, prob- 
ably would be best advised to notify the concern 
(?) that they are withdrawing their material and 
will submit it elsewhere. 
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Distinctive Criticism Service 

E editorial staff of THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
| NALIST offers to writers an authoritative and 

vitally helpful criticism service. Each manu- 
script receives careful, analytical attention. Let- 
ters of grateful acknowledgment are received daily 
from appreciative clients. Professionals as well as 
jeginners employ the services of THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST Criticism Department. 

A letter of criticism definitely shows the writer 
where he stands—whether his work is of salable 
quality, or amateurish, or just ‘‘on the border line.’’ 
In the majority of instances the critic is able to 
point out specific faults, and to suggest ways of 
overcoming them. Each criticism js a constructive 
lesson in authorship. 

Marketing suggestions form a part of each criti- 
dsm. A carefully selected list of periodicals or 
publishers who would be interested in seeing ma- 
terial of the type under consideration is given, if 
the manuscript possesses salable qualities. 

Frankness, thoroughness, and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of writers’ difficulties are characteris- 
tic of Author & Journalist criticisms. 

Theoretical technique and dogmatic opinions are 
rigidly avoided. No critic has ever been employed 
on our staff who has not demonstrated his ability 
to write 4.d to sell his own work. Practical ad- 
vice and suggestions, rather than academic rules, 
characterize all criticisms. 

A large proportion of our clients are successful 
authors—men and women who are selling their 
work regularly. They apply to us when in doubt 
over problems of narration, when “‘stumped’”’ by a 
manuscript which, for no apparent reason, fails to 
sll, or just to get the opinion of a qualified, im- 
partial critic before submitting a manuscript to 
the markets. Rarely is the writer able to form an 
unbiased judgment as to the value of his own work. 
An unprejudiced appraisal by a qualified critic 
often gives the author an entirely new perspective 
toward his story. Few manuscripts reach us for 
which we are unable to suggest at least some im- 
provements. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


1,000 words 5,000 to 6,000 
1,000 to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to 7,000 ............ 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000 3.00 7,000 tO 5.50 
3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 —.... 6.00 
to 5,000 4:00 9,000 to 10,000 6.50 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000 —........ .40 
Thus: 

15,000 words ~.........$ 8.50 60,000 words — $26.50 
20,000 words 10.50 70,000 words 30.50 
30,000 words 14.50 80,000 words ~.... 34.50 
40,000 words 18.50 90,000 words 38.50 
50,000 words 22.50 100,000 words 42.50 


MARKETING ADVICE AND CRITICAL OPINION 
Clients who desire only a critical opinion of a manu- 
sript, together with a list of possible markets if we 
tmsider it salable, may obtain this service by remitting 
HALF THE FEE for regular detailed criticism. Thus, 
ot a 5000-word manuscript the appraisal fee would be 
%25. Our brief letter will tell WHY a story is consid- 
ted salable or unsalable, but naturally will not include 
the invaluable constructive analysis covered by [ull criti- 
cism service. 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
litrary revision with typing, per thousand words.....$2.00 


letter perfect typing, prose, per thousand 75 
Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines OF leSS.-ccccmuu- 1.00 
Additional lines, each .05 
Pay Criticism: For each act 5.00 


‘ll Fees Payable in Advance. Enclose Return Postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
189 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $3.00 
Where and How To Sell Manuscripts... 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti).... 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson). 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) —_...._.. 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) _.__ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) _......._.75 


How to Write a Short Story (Quirk). .65 
The Way Into Print .50 


Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 
Writers’ Seryice Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
aa Pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 

leading publishers. | 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto: 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
free. Write today. 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 9 Springfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry lc per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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Action Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
suggests that for present acceptance “yarns with 
a tropical adventure slant would be the best bet— 
boiled down, he-man action in India, Africa, the 
South Seas, Central Asia, anywhere the glamour 
glows. It is strange to note that the list of Action 
Stories authors is such a short one. We’re howl- 
ing for new blood.” 


A Child’s Garden, formerly published at San 
Francisco, has been taken over and combined with 
The Children’s Hour, 470 Stuart Street, Boston. 
Rose Saffron, editor, writes: “The Children’s Hour 
is glad to receive manuscripts, drawings, cuts, 
puzzles, music, etc. We pay % cent a word for 
prose, a better rate for special articles and verse, 
payment on acceptance.” 


Clarence A. Stout, Pantheon Theatre Building, 
Vincennes, Ind., writes that he is “in the market 
for a few novelty, ballad and comedy lyrics, also 
good character songs.” We are not informed as 
to the use to which submitted material will be put, 
or the prices to be paid. Intending contributors 
are advised to satisfy themselves on these points 
before submitting material. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., an- 
nounces the appointment of Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford, for the past three and one-half years Direc- 
tor of Information in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as editor-in-chief. Mrs. Ida Migliario will 
continue also as editor. 


Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., uses 
Western serials only, but offers a wider field for 
novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words, taking West- 
ern, war, and air stories in this length. In short- 
stories, the following subjects are acceptable in 
the order named: Western, war, air, north, tropic 
adventure, and sports. “We are now using so much 
war and air material that we have cut down on 
much general adventure stuff,” writes Jack Smal- 
ley, assistant managing editor. “We do not want 
love stories, coward-turned-brave, or railroad 
stuff.” 


Spicy Stories, 104 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, edited by Natalie Messenger, wants “snappy, 
sexy short-stories of 2000 to 3000 words, two or 
three-part serials of 2500 words each part. and 
peppy verse of three or four stanzas 2t most.” 
Payment, it is stated, is at 114 cents a word on 
publication. 


The Adult Bible Class Monthly, and Home 
Quarterly, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, pub- 
lications of the Methodist Book Concern, are in 
the market for articles on adult religious educa- 
tion of about 1200 to 1400 words, short-stories 
of 1000 to 1200 words, and verse of 200 to 400 
words. Payment is on acceptance at % cent a 
word. Henry H. Meyer is editor, Jonathan B. 
Hawk, associate editor. 


The Atlantic Bookshelf, 8 Arlington Street, Bos. 
ton, is now published monthly instead of eight 
times a year. Wallis Howe, Jr., editor, writes that 
articles dealing with the business side of books 
are considered for publication. Payment is on ac. 
ceptance at from $25 to $50 per contribution. Miss 
Dorothy Martin has recently been appointed asso- 
ciate editor. 


The Scholastic, 923 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
a fortnightly published during the school year, 
is a national high-school magazine, used primarily 
in English, history, and civics classes as a supple- 
mentary text. The bulk of its contents is pre- 
pared on order by staff writers or regular con- 
tributors. It publishes only reprint short-stories 
chosen to represent the work of some well-known 
contemporary writer. Verse and plays are chosen 
in the same way. It buys short original articles 
on literary, artistic, dramatic, historical, sociologi- 
cal, governmental, industrial, scientific, travel, or 
humorous subjects, preferably 500 to 1400 words 
in length; maximum, 2000. It wants no “success or 
advice to young people” articles. It pays at a 
minimum rate of % cent a word the first of the 
month after publication. Photographs to accom- 
pany articles are purchased. M. R. Robinson is 
editor and Kenneth M. Gould, managing editor. 


The Chicago Daily News, Chicago, is over- 
stocked with short-stories, writes James A. San- 
aker, feature editor. “We can, however, use more 
sketches of 800 words with a woman interest. The 
rate of payment is $8 a story. Jokes and jingles 
are always welcome, as are sparkling epigrams 
and snappy skits, 100 to 200 words.” 


Youth’s World, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, expresses a desire for handicraft articles with 
working drawings adapted to boys from 12 to 16. 
It uses short-stories, serials, general articles, and 
editorials, of interest to active, healthy minded 
boys of teen age. Payment is made monthly after 
acceptance at %4 cent a word. 


The Paris Comet, 119 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, edited by Mildred Kearney, is a month- 
ly offering a market for short-stories up to 5000 
words, with preference for the very short story, 
verse, essays and articles of from 1000 to 300 
words. Payment is at from 2 to 10 cents a word 
on acceptance. 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., “wants stories of an instructive and construc- 
tive nature, stories that teach the fundamentals of 
right living, without preaching, for children from 
six! to twelve,” writes Imelda Octavia Shanklin, 
editor. “Lengths desired are from 800 to 1500 
words; serials, 2500 to 6000. Verse is used. Stories 
should not call attention to war, sickness, disaster, 
trapping, hunting, fishing, slaughter of animals or 
birds. Payment is made at rates up to 1% cents 
a word; verse, 25 cents a line” 
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SELL 
YOUR 
WORK! 


155 East 42nd Street. 


done for others. 


If you write short-stories, articles, or have a book to offer for publi- 
cation, and desire the services of an active and reliable agency to place 
your work, write for circular descriptive of my service and what I have 


SALES SERVICE, EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING AND MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


AUGUST TENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


New York, N. Y. 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


you Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, Typewritten 
Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell It For You. 
Qur Plan With All Others. Ask For Your Copy of 


Your Story." THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 
995 East Rich St. Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mor. Columbus, Ohio 


Author and Critic Offers 
Practical Assistance to Writers 


Sales Service—Criticism—Reconstructing. | Highest 
recommendations. Write for circulars or submit manu- 
scripts for definite report ‘to— 


ADELE S. BAILEY 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Compare 
“Selling 


P. O. Box 186 


WISCONSIN TYPIST | 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one car- 
bon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 50c per 
1000 words; from handwritten, 75¢ per 1000 words. 
Poems: 1c per line. Literary revision, 50c per 1000 


words. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
17lla Spring Street 


— 
= 

= Our high-quality service offers you careful 

2 STOP! 

= 


Racine, Wis. 


e revision, neat and accurate typing with 
carbon cOPY, prompt attention, and assist- 
ance in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 words; 
le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical manu- 


script service is just what’ you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 


BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
J-133 South East St., 


Galion, Ohio 


Absolutely Unsalable 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, these sto- 
ries were sold to well-known publishers: 


“The Demon Demonstrator”’ 
“Greater Love” 
“Delta Justice” Young’s Magazine 
“Fortitude” Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”’....................-..- Collier’s 
“Derelicts’”” (Novel) Dorrance & Co. 


Munsey’s 
I Confess 


“Quits” Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor”’..................-...... National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force” Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade & Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Western Story, Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Ex- 
perience, and others. If you are in need of literary 
assistance—criticism, revision, or sales—my_ service, 
backed up by ten years’ experience, will give your 
work the best neue chance. Write for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 


4 


are included in the 
Merriam Webster, 
Qysuch as aerograph, 
 broadtail, credit 
union, Bahaism, 
patrogenesis, etc. 
New names and 
places are listed such 
as Cather, Sandburg, Stalin, Latvia, etc. 
Constantly improved and kept up 
to date. 


WEBSTER’'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Get The Best 
The ‘Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among 
government officials both Federal and 
State. 

452,000 entries including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 32,000 geographical 
subjects, 12,000 biographical entries. 
Over 6,000 illustrations, and 100 val- 
uable tables, 


Send for Free, new, richly illustrated 
pamphlet containing sample pages of 
the New International 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mention The Author & Journalist 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


No course, service, nor books for sale. 
Particulars for stamp. AMATEURS IN- 
VITED. A. J. Hunt Publishers, Box 768, 


Albany, New York. 


ORMER TEACHER with five years’ ex- 
perience in exact and rapid typing for 
writers taking additional orders for more 


work. Copy work, 10 cents per page, legal 


Revision, 12 cents. Carbon free. 


VIOLA MURPHY 
200 North Water Street Franklin, Indiana 
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The American Newspaper Boy, 722 S. Church 
Street, Winston-Salem, N. C., is published by 
Bradley Welfare, who writes: “The purpose of our 
publication is to exert an influence upon newspa- 
per carriers and sales boys for greater interest 
in their work. Stories of adventure with newspa- 
per route boys as characters are selected according 
to their potential influence upon such boys for 
better work. If the story hero is a newspaper boy 
and gets a ‘great kick’ and fair profit out of his 
work, then the newspaper boy who reads and en- 
joys the story will find in it an ideal worthy of 
imitation. ‘Sob stuff’ is not wanted. Lengths, 1200 
to 2000 words. Payment at % cent a word on 
acceptance.” 


Classmate, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, O., a 
weekly publication of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is edited for young people between ages 
of 18 and 24. Alfred D. Moore, associate editor, 
in charge of this publication, writes: “Short-sto- 
ries for us should be wholesome in tone but not 
preachy, with themes of school, college, business, 
and home. They must have action, adventure, and 
suspense. Stories of love, crime, the supernatural, 
unpleasant realism, irregular social relationships, 
etc., or that antagonize other races, cannot be con- 
sidered. Lengths preferred are 2500 to 3500 words. 
We can use travel, biographical, and nature ar- 
ticles, of popular and non-technical type; these 
must be accompanied by photos. Short fact items of 
general interest, 200 to 1000 words, without photos, 
also are used. Payment is at 1% to 1 cent per word 
on acceptance.” 


The Target, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
uses wholesome adventure short-stories of 2000 to 
3000 words, and serials carrying a theme of char- 
acter development, 20,000 to 30,000 words. Articles 
on biographical, vocational, and good-will topics, 
500 to 1200 words, are used. Themes banned from 
its fiction are love, Western, crime, morbidness or 
unwholesome realism, and preachiness. Editorials 
on boy interests from 200 to 500 words in length, 
fillers, and verse of twelve to twenty lines, will be 
considered. Payment is at the rate of 1 cent a 
word and up for fiction, % cent up for articles 
and fillers. Verse is paid for at $2.50 to $10 per 
contribution and photos at $1 up. Alfred D. Moore, 
associate editor in charge, sends this statement. 


Antiques, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, is con- 
cerned only with specific discussions, authoritative- 
ly written, which offer new information on some 
aspect of collecting.” Articles should be from 1500 
to 2000 words in length. Payment is on pub- 
lication at about 1% cents per word. Homer 
Eaton Keyes is editor. 


The Address of Christian Youth, through a 
proofreading oversight in our November issue, 
was erroneously given as New York City. The 
correct address is 327 N. Thirteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


& JOURNALIST 


McClure’s, 221 W. Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, gives the following resume of its many. 
script requirements: “Short Stories: Primarily we 
want stories of action, especially those that con- 
cern themselves with adventure, business, detective, 
sport, and similar activities. This does not mean 
that the love element is excluded, nor does it ex- 
clude a domestic story if it’s strong enough to ab- 
sorb the average reader. Humor, either of light 
comedy or roughneck variety, is always welcome, 
Short-stories should not run above 8000 words, 
Serials: We want serials of the same general na- 
ture as prescribed above. They may run from 60- 
000 to 100,000 words, and should have good break- 
ing places, about 12,000 or 15,000 words apart. 
Articles: We want articles of wide, compelling in- 
terest. Not just the average sort of magazine ef- 
fort, but something linked with the dynamic inter- 
ests of the day in all fields, particularly business, 
sport, science and notable achievement. Articles 
may run from 2500 to 5000 words, rarely more. 
We also have a place for ‘shorts’ of 500 to 800 
words. Payment is on acceptance. Any letter con- 
cerning a manuscript should be enclosed with it, 
not sent under separate cover.” 


The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
offers a market for material of interest to young 
people of high school and college age, suitable for 
a religious magazine. Travel, religious, and 
nature articles of 1000 to 1500 words are used, 
also short-stories of 1000 to 2000 words, serials 
of 40,000 to 60,000 words, and verse of sonnet 
length or less. Payment is on acceptance at rates 
from 1/3 to 1 cent a word. W. E. J. Gratz is 
editor. T. Otto Hall, associate editor, sends this 
statement. 

The Playgoer, 134 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
(Chicago Theaters’ programs), is a limited market 
using syndicated matter, and occasional short con- 
tributed articles, for which it informs a contrib- 
utor that rates of 1%4 to 1% cents a word are paid 
on publication. Emery E. Bruh is editor. 


Gold Leaf Topics, Kress Building, San Fran- 
cisco, writes that it is desirous of considering 
“good, clean literature.” Short-stories, editorials 
and verse are included in its requirements. Pay- 
ment, it is stated, is made on publication, rates not 
mentioned. 


National Republic, 425 Tenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C., writes: “We are in the mar- 
ket for non-technical, non-fiction articles which 
have nation-wide appeal and which are of con- 
temporary or historical significance. Verse will be 
occasionally accepted as well.” The communica- 
tion does not state what rates are paid for mate- 
rial. 

The Avalanche, Austin, Tex., is announced as 4 
new monthly magazine by Charlie Jeffries, who 
solicits material but states that at present no pay 
ment can be made. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vot. VI, No. 1 


JANUARY, 1929 


Eprren By Davm Rarretock 


REWARDS 


Brief Notes of Happy Family— 
the S. T. C. and Its 
Students 


Two things the S. T. C. News has 
found delightfully impossible, keeping 
up with the sales made by students of 
the Simplified Training Course and 
attempting to print excerpts from the 
steady flow of letters from satisfied 
S. T. C. students. However, it will 
manfully try to do the best it can, 
giving space each month to comments 
from and about S. T. C. students. 

“IT haven’t done badly with my 
tales, and am getting to where I ex- 
pect to do better. Have made three 
sales to Blue Book, one to Argosy 
Allstory and one to Sport | Story. 
What is equally encouraging is that 
I am beginning to get letters with 
my rejections.”—G. P., Sharon, Pa. 

“I find in these lessons that which 
I have wanted for some time, and 
now that I have them I am going to 
give them all my spare hours. I can 
see from their clarity and thorough- 
ness that they are going to prove the 
most interesting study that I have 
ever attempted.”—Wm. B. B., San 
Antonio, Texas. 

“I made ten sales this month, three 
verses, seven prose.’’—Miss N. F. L., 
Richmond, Va. 

“I have certainly enjoyed this first 
group and if the following lessons are 
just half as enjoyable as this one, 
I’ve got something worth while to look 
forward to. This first group has not 
only made clear what a_ short-story 
is and how to develop it, but also 
has inspired a greater interest in 
writing and makes me want to learn 
more and more.”—D. W. B., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“Just sold Haldeman-Julius Pub- 
lishing Co. a Little Blue Book, 
“Lindbergh—the Hero of the Air.’”? My 
first book, no matter how small!’’— 
R. R. W., Girard, Kans. 


“T am a few days late on this group 
of lessons but I was busy putting the 
finishing touches on two short stories 
which went away earlier this week. 
That emphasizes the practical nature 
of your course. You can check me 
down as one of your satisfied pupils 
and I am going to finish the course 
in an orderly, systematic manner, as- 
sured that it will be a big factor in 
bringing me success in the short story 
game.”—J. L. McC., Amarillo, Texas. 


“You will be pleased, I know, to 
hear that I had a story in the October 
issue of Macfadden’s Ghost Stories, 
entitled, “The Blue Teapot.’’—Mrs. FE. 
J. M., Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Raffe- 
lock, for your kind letter last month. 
It came at a time when I was feeling 
very depressed and bucked me up so 
that I have been able to work con- 
sistently and complete the first group 
of lessons.”"—G. S. B., Seattle, Wash. 


“I am sending you the work on the 
second lesson group in the course. | 
have found it interesting and exceed- 
ingly worth while. It has taught me 
at least one thing—the best way of 
organizing material for a story—the 


Happy New Year 


The S. T. C. News takes this 
opportunity to wish its readers 
and the students of the Simpli- 
fied Training Course a very 
happy and prosperous New 
Year, twelve months made es- 
pecially gladsome by the sales 
of many stories. 

And the Simplified Training 
Course again pledges itself for 
the new year to give the ut- 
most in service to all writers 
who apply to it for assistance. 


way to put the yarn into salable 
shape. It has also helped me greatly 
in doing my other work. You will 
note a penciled note on my assignment 
wherein I speak of selling another 
story. West took it last month. It 
is “The Blizzard Truce,” developed 
from study on the various assign- 
ments.”—W. F. B., No Wood, Wyo. 


“Thanks for the complimentary 
comments in your criticism of lesson 
group one, but thanks more for the 
uncomplimentary ones. I’m_ surely 
satisfied now, after having read two 
of the lesson groups, that The Author 
& Journalist course is going to teach 
me those things about writing that I 
don’t know and which will enable me 
to sign checks much sooner than I 
would be able to if I had seen fit to 
learn all these things from  exper- 
ience. You can rest assured that I 
shall heartily recommend the S. T. C. 
training to any one who asks me 
about it. I am a trade writer at pres- 
ent, having sold over a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of stuff in the last few 
vears.”—E. F., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

“The criticisms, suggestions and 
advice appended to my work are won- 
derful, and seem under your skill to 
have been so simple, so obvious, I can 
hardly understand that I did not see 
them myself. I know it took skill and 
years of experience to see those errors, 
to steer me right. Thanking you for 
your letter and your splendid criti- 
cisms, advice suggestions.”— C. 
S. B., Chicago, IMs. 


Bright Green Expanse 


John Riddell in his new book of 
literary criticisms has the following 
to say about American literature, in 
the quaint and amusing manner of 
Trader Horn: 

“Literature, Ma’am, Literature—as 
America has forced her to be, the 
home of the Best Seller and the Movie 
Contract. Scarce a high-spot, Ma’am, 
in the whole broad field of American 
fiction—nothing but a bright green ex- 
panse of waving bank-notes, and the 
swish of well-fed literary lions, slum- 
bering in clover. Lying still there 
»mid the royalties, and the first Amer- 
ican serial rights and the second 
American serial rights, and the for- 
eign rights, and the play rights, blink- 
ing at the whole pleasant prospect 
that stretches from here to Hollywood 

and nary a bother about Posterity 
to prey upon their happiness.” 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL 


Criticism Gives Student Advice 
on Handling This 
Subject 


Many writers, experienced as well 
as imexperienced, find difficulty in 
creating emotional scenes. Frequently 
the error is made of overwriting, try- 


ing to cram into one’s style the feeling 


that the author feels instead of allow- 
ing the character to experience the 
emotion. 

A portion of a criticism to an S. T. 
C. student on this subject might prove 
helpful to other writers. It follows: 


Restraint is generally more effect- 
ive in conveying a deep emotion 
than is volubility. The man who has 
been sitting at home, wondering, 
fearing, yet hoping, that news will 
be brought him of the rescue of his 
wife aboard a stricken ship, reveals 
the depth of his emotion more, when 
hearing that she has been killed, by 
crying, ‘Gone! my little wife!’ than 
he would if he called upon God, 
shouted how much he loved his wife, 
lamented how wretched he felt, how 
useless was life without her. 

few well chosen words (usually 
NOT adjectives or adverbs} and a 
succinct, picture of the person under 
emotion, will do more to create a 
responsive emotional feeling on the 
part of the reader than all the over- 
laden emotional style of the author 
can possibly accomplish. You as 
author, feel deeply. But translate 
that feeling into terms of creation. 
Understand this and you will no 
longer have trouble with this highly 
important subject. Understand your 
character and his eniotion, feel with 
him to the extent of suffering with 
him. But when you write, write as 
if you were first of all creating him 
and then endow him (not yourself) 
with the feelings you wish him to 
have. 

Get to the reader’s emotions, not 
his mind. To do this, you must let 
the reader at all times see your 
character, vibrate in harmony with 
him. You cannot do this by telling 
the reader that the character feels 
such and such, merely using ad- 
verbs and adjectives. 


Aristotle said melancholy men of 
all others are most witty.—Burton. 


Few men make themselves masters 
of the things they write or speak.— 
Selden. 


CONTEST EXTENDED 


The short story contest conducted 
by The S. T. C. News is progressing. 
Quite a number of contributions have 
been received, but more are needed 
before a decision can be given. Sub- 
mit a short short-story of 500 words 
or less. Five dollars will be paid to 
the winner and the story will likely 
be printed in The S. T. C. News. 
The time limit of this contest has 
been extended. Send in your minia- 
ture yarn now. 
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American Cookery, 221 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, writes: “We are in the market for short fic- 
tion, short articles on subjects relating to domes- 
tic science, and for an illustrated article once a 
month. This illustrated article should be approxi- 
mately 2500 words in length, and accompanied by 
six to ten photographs, and the subject matter 
such as would be interesting to women who keep 
house. While we do not report as quickly on man- 
uscripts as do some publishers, it is our inviolable 
custom either to return or to pay for all manu- 
scripts within thirty days.” 


Big Story Magazine, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, a new monthly magazine of the Clayton 
group, has made its appearance. It uses one com- 
plete novel in each issue. Westerns apparently are 
preferred. 


Through a misunderstanding of a statement re- 
cently sent to our market tips department, Sca 
Stories Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
was listed in the December Handy Market List as 
using only short-stories and novelettes. Lawrence 
Lee, editor, writes that serials, as well as shorter 
fiction, are still used. 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, rejects material which reads like fiction. 
“We are accepting only straight fact stories, pref- 
erably with actual photographs,” writes John Shut- 
tleworth, editor. 


The Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass., writes that it 
considers the receipt of manuscripts and poems 
from authors as “a nuisance.” 


MSS. WANTED ‘“elttive to, care of in- 


fants and children under 
seven. Practical, informative and helpful; not medical: 
200 to 800 words. Short poems, juvenile type but with 
appeal to parents. Payment upon publication. Enclose 
stamped envelope for return it not available. 

THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL 


55 West 42nd St., New York 


WEARE PRINTING 


Books of Distinctive 

Typography In asking for estimates, 
be as specific as pos- 
es | State how many 
copies will be printed, 
For authors desirous of | kind of paper and style 
issuing their own mate- of binding, number of 
rial—prose or verse—in words in MS. and num- 
book or booklet form. ber of pages desired. 
The Author & Journal- If possible, enclose 
ist printing plant is one | sample of the style of 
of the most modern and publication vou have 


best equipped in the in mind. The more 
est. Our services specific the directions, 
not only insure typo- the more definite our 


graphical excellence, but estimate. 

correct and modern ar- 
rangement. We can 
handle all details, from designing the book or 
booklet to copyrighting. 


Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
| 1839 Champa Street. Denver, Colorado 
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The John Day Company, publishers, have move; 
from 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, to 386 Fourth Ave. 
nue, New York. 


Pegasus, 1576 Columbus Avenue, Springfield 
Ohio, a poetry magazine, does not pay for poems 
accepted, and limits its acceptances to subscribers, 


Westward, 1501 Leavenworth Street, San Fran. 
cisco, does not pay for material, writes Florence 
R. Keen, editor. It seeks Western verse. 


Henry W. Lanier, editor of The Golden Book 
since its founding, has resigned. His successor 
has not been announced. 


Discontinued—Sus pended 


Personality, Garden City, N. Y. 
The Texas Argus, San Antonio, Tex. 
National Men’s Wear Salesman, Chicago. 


Prize Contests 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, offers seventeen prizes, totaling $1500, 
for the most plausible and practical solutions, dif- 
ferent from the author's, of “The Disappearance of 
Mary Young,” a mystery novel by Milton M. 
Propper, beginning in the January issue. Solu- 
tions are limited to 100 words, closing date is 
March 1, 1929. Address Contest Editor. 


The Hymn Society, Dr. Milton S. Littlefield, 
president, offers a prize of $100 for the best hymn 
“written in the spirit and voicing the purpose of 
the missionary enterprise of today,” submitted to 
the Society by February 1, 1929. When the win- 
ning hymn words have been selected a similar prize 
will be offered for the best musical setting. The 
judges are Dr. A. J. Warnshuis, secretary of the 
International Missionary Council, and secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica; Dr. Henry H. Meyer, editor of the Sunday 
school publications of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and Dr. Benjamin L. Winchester, head 
of the Department of Religious Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Manuscripts are to be submitted to Dr. Franklin A. 
Gaylord, 47 Englewood Avenue, Englewood, New 
Jersey. Authors may submit more than one manu- 
script. Each must be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing the name and address of the 
author, but the name must not appear on the 
manuscript. No manuscript will be returned, but 
none will be used in any way without the consent 
of the author. The Society reserves the right to 
withdraw the award if no manuscript deemed 
worthy is received. 


The Paris Comet, 119 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, offers two trips to France, one to the 
male writer and one to the female writer, of the 
best submitted essays within 200 words each a 
“Why I would Like to Visit France.” Closing 
date, February 15, 1929. Address Rewards Editor. 
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Cecil B. De Mille, through Screen Book Maga- 
cine, 225 Varick Street, New York, announces that 
he will award a $1000 prize for best letters in not 
over 200 words presenting a theme considered by 
the judges most suitable for a talking or sound mo- 
tion picture. Screen Book Magazine will award a 
second prize of $400, third of $200, fourth of $100, 
and six of $50 each for the next best letters. Fin- 
ished stories, plays, or synopses will not be accepted. 
No entry of over 200 words will be read. The 
presentation of the theme or subject will be consid- 
ered as well as the theme or subject itself. Write 
name and address at top of manuscript. There is 
no limit to the number of letters any individual 
may submit. No manuscript returned. Closing 
date, March 15, 1929. Mr. De Mille makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions: “All the talk of the players 
may be reproduced or only the speech at critical 
moments. Other mechanically reproduced sounds 
are also employed when consistent with the action 
oi the story, such as the rush of waves, the cries 
of a mob, the beating of tom-toms, the wail of an 
infant, the fury of a storm, etc. The story must 
contain a plot to be picturized which will be ren- 
dered most effective by the accompanying recording 
speech of the players. However, you do not have 
to write dialogue. You are also to incorporate 
suggested sound effects. Sound effects, however, 
should not be used unless they motivate the story 
—they must have a vital relation to the theme.” 


Three prizes, totaling $275, have been offered 
by the Lighthouse Players, of the New York As- 
sociation for the Blind, in a one-act play contest, 
which will close on February 28, 1929. The prizes 
will be given for a tragedy, a comedy, a fantasy, 
ora farce, with $150 announced as the first award; 
75 as the second, and $50 for third. A committee 
of Broadway producers, actors and playwrights, 
headed by Mr. Grant Mitchell, will serve on the 
play-competition jury. The prize winning plays 
will be given by the Lighthouse Players for their 
spring production in May at the Lighthouse Little 
Theater. The plays must be original and hereto- 
fore unpublished. Plays must be written for all- 
women casts, preferably. If there are male char- 
acters—and of these there must not be more than 
two—these should be parts that can be taken, if 
lecessary, by women. The number of characters 
‘hould not exceed cight. The Lighthouse Players 
wish it understood that they are able to carry 
professional ‘business’ as thoroughly as 
‘ighted casts, and therefore the action of the 
lay does not have to be restricted. It is also 
ecified that added technical equipment will en- 
ible them to present fantastic or costume produc- 
tons. For full particulars, address Lighthouse 
Play Contest, Chairman; 111 East 59th Street, 
New York City. 

The Denver Post, Denver, Colo., offers $5 each 
week for the best true adventure, fishing, hunting, 
wild life story under 500 words in length. 


Lhe Schomer General War Thesis Committee 
anneunces a $10,000 award for the best successful 
refutation of Abraham S. Schomer’s thesis—“The 
Discovery of the Hidden Root-cause of War, and 
the Scientific Way to Control and Prevent War,” 
which is to be released through various newspapers 
beginning December 20th. Full details will be pub- 
lished in connection with the series of articles. 
The refutation should contain not more than 2500 
words, with no mcre than an equal number of 
words in argument or clarifying statements. The 
closing date is September 15, 1929. Manuscripts 
may be submitted to Chairman, Ernest W. Tiegs, 
Dean, University College, University of Scuthern 
California, Seventh and Los Angeles Streets, Los 
Angeles. 


The Tennessee State Press and Authors’ Club 
announces a prize of $25, known as the Maria 
Thompson Davies prize, to be awarded by the club 
for the best hitherto unpublished poem of not 
more than twenty-four lines. Competitors must 
be persons of Southern birth or residing in the 
South. The competition will close March 31, 1929. 
Not more than three poems may be submitted 
by the same author. Manuscripts must be signed 
by a fictitious name or number and be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the author’s cor- 
rect name and address. They should be sent to 
the chairman of literary, contests, Mrs. Mayer, 
1501 Highland Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


To secure a symposium of poetic expressions 
regarding the world’s great shrines, prizes amount- 
ing to $250 have been offered for the four best 
poems about Cathedral churches by Mrs. Percy 
Hamilton Stewart, of New York and Southhamp- 
ton through Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, American 
editor of the Poetry Review of London. This is 
the fifteenth international poetry contest held un- 
der the auspices of the Poetry Review. The poets 
may select their favored cathedral of any country 
or time, dealing with it as they may be inspired. 
There is no restriction as to the aspects that may 
be touched, such as the history, traditions, legends, 
spiritual influence, art and architecture. The first 
prize will be $150; second, $50; third, $25; fourth 
$25. The contest will close May 15, 1929. Manu- 
scripts should be typed; the name and address 
of the author written on the upper left corner, 
and addressed to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 299 
Park Avenue, New York, marked “Cathedral 
Contest.” There is no limit to the number of 
peems that may be submitted by the same author. 
No manuscripts will be returned, but are the prop- 
erty cf the authors, who may publish them else- 
where after the winning poems have been selected. 


The Pulitzer Prizes for distinguished novels, 
plays, and journalistic achievements for 1928, will 
be awarded in April or May, 1929. Suggestions 
or nominations may be made to the Secretary of 
Columbia University, New York. 
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é OU may have a copy 


of this interesting and 

valuable book without 
cost or obligation to you. We are 
sending it to serious writers all 
over the world. 
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HE Way Past the Editor,” 

published by The Author & 

Journalist, describes fully 

the unique and professional Simplified Train- 

ing Course method of personal training for success in fiction 

writing. It is a method that is more and more winning uni- 

versal approval as the most efficient agent for developing 
literary talent. 


HE book contains sample criticisms, extracts 

from the lesson material, photographs of the S. 

T. C. offices, instructors, etc., letters from famous 
authors and editors, and many other items of interest to 
writers. The book is of such importance to every writer or 
student-writer that it should be secured without delay. 


It will show you how to increase 
your fiction sales. 


THIS COUPON THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 


will bring you a 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


COpy of the above Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
book free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor.” and full 

information about the Simplified Traning course in 
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